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The Trojan Age. 





E have often, in 
these columne, 
pointed out the 
important part 
which tradition 
has played in 
the great work 
of the recovery 
of the buried 
past. Long 
after all that 
could tell of the 
greatness and 
grandeur of 
some mighty 
nation and its 
hero-kings had 
passed away, 
and dust and 
decay reigned supreme,—amid this black nigbt 
of the past which shrouded the buried city 
there was just one ray of light left, “the last 
flicker of the lamp of history,” which served 
to guide the explorer to the spot where buried 
treasures lay. How, year by year, do we 
see the transmutation of fiction and tradition 
into fact and historic reality going on, and the 
importance of this one last ray of historic light 
becoming more appreciated, as its faint flame 
Eas served, time after time, to draw the inquirer 
to some distant grave-mound, there to lay bare 
the records of a nation and its heroes! The 
rich results which have been gained by the pick 
and spade from the tradition-haunted sites of 
Western Asia tend most strongly to impress 
upon us the value of this lingering tale,— 

“When granite moulders, and when records fail, 
A peasant’s plaint prolongs the dubious date.” 

We have only to look back at the battle-roll 
of archeology to see how victory after victory 
has been won over the devouring power of the 
past by the aid of this faint ray of light, which 
has inspired mon to go and search for the 
remains of those who, by their lives, have made 
their dwelling-plase a land-mark on the sands 
of time. We have ceen how, by this means, and 
by the inspirations kindled in the minds of those 
who love the history of the past, there have 
been restored to us the records of the great 
Cities of the East, and the chronicles of their 
kings. In Egypt it was tradition that led the 
late M. Mariette to search for the ruins of 
Memphis, once the second city in the land of 
mighty cities. It fascinated the mind of Layard, 
and led him to penetrate bencath the cloak of 
Centuries of decay and débris which shrouded 
the rains of ancient Nineveh and her sister- 
cities, and enabled him to restore to us centuries 
of lost history and art. It kindled in the mind 
of Dr. Schliemann a flame which burned on 
brighter and brighter amid all the trials of an 
uncongenial life, until at last the dream of that 
life Was realised by fanning the sparks which 
lingered on the grave of buried Troy into a 
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bright flame of historic light. There are many 
sites in all parts of the inhabited globe where 
this same ligkt is lingering, growing fainter 
day by day, but still serving to indicate sites 
where lie buried priceless records of the past, 
which await their release at the hand of explor- 
ing man. When Clio drops the thread it is taken 
up by her sister Calliope; and though brighter 
and more pleasing, perhaps,, in colour is this 
tissue of the epic muse, there are yet amid its 
brilliant components some few strands of the 
material bequeathed her by her sober sister. 
The many-coloured garb of mythic tradition 
and poetic legend which has robed the shades of 
the heroes and heroines of some city of the past, 
has oft beneath its dazzling tints a lining of 
firmer material. Yet, aid as tradition is to the 
explorer, it is oft-times made by those who do 
not distinguish between tradition and the poetic 
rhapsodies of some bard of old, a source of 
great impediment to the true appreciation of 
the value of archzological discoveries ; and in 
no case has this war of tradition versus fact 
raged more fiercely than over the ruins of 
fallen Troy. Questions have arisen, such as the 
authorship of the Homeric poems, and those 
connected with the reality of portions of the epic, 
which are beyond the scope of these columns ; 
but not so with discoveries which have been 
made among the buried cities of Western Asia 
tending to throw light upon the Homeric Age as 
indicated by the description of works of art and 
arms of the warriors in the plains of Troy, and 
enabling us to form some idea as to the Age of 
Homer and the Trojan Age. 

It is first carefully to be noted, and indeed it 
cannot be doubted by any, that the age when 
the Homeric bard or bards charmed the ears of 
the fiction-loving Greeks with tales of Trojan 
war was long after the period when Greek 
wanderers had landed on the plains of Ilios and 
worked their wrathful vengeance on the house 
of Priam. 

Troy had fallen like the distant cities of the 
East; decay had come, and when the Homeric 
bard visited the plain a new city had risen over 
the fallen city of Priam; but there lingered yet 
the tradition of the war which had raged 
around and over the plain, and with this as in- 
spiration the poet has woven his golden legend, 
drawing his many sweet similes and gentle 
inspirations from the world around. Homer was 
not an archzologist, to gauge and measure his 
statements by the stern rule of the development 
of civilisation. True, his heroes and battle- 
fields, and that beleaguered city, were the 
things of the past, but he sang, he wrote, for the 
present ; with his rich flow of language, and his 
artistic word-painting, he carried away the 
hearers of his divine song with the “deeds of 
Achilles” or “the woes of Helen,” but an 
Achilles such as the warriors around him, 
armed like they, clad like they, or a Helen 
like many a Grecian maiden whose heart 
and pulse throbbed as he sang of woes 
such as she might know. His heroes, his 





heroines, his cities, his battles, were the realities 


of the Trojan age, but we see them before us in 
the manner and character of the heroic age. 
We have often in the Builder pointed out how 
strongly the evidence gathered from the art 
remains of ancient Assyria aids us to an under- 
standing of the art of the Homeric age, and 
makes us to form a conception of the nature and 
character of the objects which furnisbed the 
Homeric writer with his similes, and aided him in 
the archzology of his reconstruction of Troy, and 
the things of Troy. In the same manner, it must 
be seen at least, by those who carefully examine 
the subject, and exercise an unbiassed judg- 
ment in the matter, that the discov: ries made by 
Schliemann on the hill of Hissarlik go far to 
restore to us the Trojan capital, the city of 
Priam, which was the historic substratum of 
fact of the poetic rhapsodies of the Homeric 
bard. Yet there is a gulf, a wide archxological 
interval, between the two periods; but we hope 
to show that such an interval is not incongruous, 
and that the art remains which have been re- 
covered from the third city on the hill of 
Hissarlik, the burnt city, do correspond with 
remains such as we should expect to find, guided 
by the extant records of coresp nding periods 
in other parts of Western Asia. 

In our notices of the discoveries connected 
with the Hittite civilisation,* we have shown 
that ata period earlier than the time when the 
Greeks had come in contact with the Phconi- 
cians, there had been a stream of commercial 
intercourse by land through the centre of Asia 
Minor, between the cities on the shores of the 
AS zean and those on the plainsof Mesopotamia. 
The art which existed in the third city at 
Hissarlik is such as we might expect would 
be the result of connexion with this commercial 
road from East to West; and the discoveries 
made at Carchemish, the records of the ancient 
colonists at Boghaz, Keni, and Hyuk, and the 
memorials of invaders in the Pass at Karabel 
which we have referred to,—all are so many 
items of evidence, and these, coupled with the 
priceless records of the kings of Egypt and 
Assyria of this period who came in contact with 
the Hittite nation and its various colonial 
branches, aid us to form a conception of the 
civilisation and culture of Western Asia during 
the Trojan age. 

We have already pointed out the strong indi- 
cation there is that the goddess worshipped by 
the builders of the third city was a form of 
that worshipped by the Hittites at Carchemish, 
and by the Babylonians at Eridhu, as the leaden 
idol discovered by De. Schliemana is a most 
close counterpart of the figure sculptured on a 
slab at Carchemish, and the little terra-cotta 
ex votos in the temples of the mother goddess at 
Babylon and Eridhu. The pottery of this 
ancient city is, as it has been styled by an 
archwologist, a cornucopia of archzological 
wisdom for the Dark Ages. The pottery from 
this stratum of the hill reveals to us certain 
indications of external influence, and that of an 
Oriental character, but not Phoenician. It is 








* A New Chapter in Art, vol. xsxix., p. 4 2. 
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decidedly pre-Pheenician. The patterns on the 
vases are mostly of a geometrical nature, the 
palm-branch* and the forms of the circle being 
most common; and ina great number of cases 
the similar ornamentations exist on vases found 
in Cyprus, and they appear also in monuments 
which are of Hittite and Syrian origin. That 
the Phoonicians penetrated early into the island 
of Cyprus, and founded colonies there, and made 
themselves masters of the rich mines of the 
island, there is strong monumental evidence. 
But the earliest name by which we know that 
island is not a Phcenician one, but a Hittite one ; 
for we now have historical proof that the name of 
Kittim,—the origin of the city of Kitiam, the 
primitive capital of the island,—was derived 
from the tribe of the Kiti, who were associated 
with the Hittites in the wars against Egypt, 
and who dwelt in the plain bordering on the 
Gulf of Antioch. In that valuable revenue 
return, the tribute list of Thothmes III., we 
find the wealth of these Kiti clearly indicated. 
After the capture of their capital city of 
Tunep, a tribute was paid of 100 lb. of silver, 
19 chariots covered with silver, 100 lb. of gold, 
blue stone (lapis lazuli), green stone (diorite), 
lead, copper, and iron, all showing that they were 
a metal-working nation, and the mention of 
“jars of balsam, oil, honey, and jugs of wine,” 
seems, to credit them with the making of 
pottery. In the time of Thothmes III., there- 
fore, at least four centuries before the supposed 
date of the fall of Troy, these people were in a 
considerably high state of civilisation, and were, 
as the monuments show, closely connected with 
the Cypriotes or the Colonists, as the Egyptian 
inscriptions call them. There is good reason to 
suppose from the remains found at Carchamish 
and at Hamah that these Kiti were the progres- 
sive element in the Hittite confederation, and 
that it was they who modified the complex 
pictorial syllabary firstly into the simplified 
groups seen in the Hamath stones, and after- 
wards into the still more modified forms of the 
Cypriote syllabary. And when we turn to the 
Cypriote and kindred inscriptions, we find a 
most interesting piece of evidence regarding the 
decoration of the pottery. Nearly every one 
of the distinctive forms in the Trojan pottery is 
a character in the pre-Phoonician syllabary in 
vogue in Cyprus and in Lycia, Caria, Phrygia, 
and which we now can trace back to the 
Cypriote characters. The fir-branch appears in 
the Hittite inscriptions and in the Cypriote 
characters, and on the pottery at Hissarlik. The 
character of frequent occurrence on the pottery 
composed of a straight perpendicular and two 
globular forms (No. 36), and on the whole is 
met with in the Hittite texts, and in the Cypriote, 
so with several others. The rude drawings of 
a stag on whorls (Nos. 1,867-72-79) are but early 
attempts at a mode of decoration found in a 
higher style on the dishes discovered by Di 
Cesnola. Indeed, we may not be wrong in con- 
sidering that the rude decoration on the vases 
and the whorls by archaic representations of 
the stag, an animal sacred to the Asiatic god- 
dess, was afterwards continued in the bronze 
dishes, and that in a similar manner tothe bowls 
with concentric lines of animals, such as were 
found by General di Cesnola in Cyprus. In 
various parts of Syria and Asia Minor there have 
been found gems and cylinders engraved with 
rude archaic representations of a stag. In these 
we may see traces of that wave of Eastern emi- 
grants which passed over the peninsula of Asia 
Minor. The golden diadem found by the explorer 
at Hissarlik in the largest of the treasure hordes 
has a remarkable Oriental character. Dr. Schlie- 
mann in his work adopts the suggestion that in 
these golden head ornaments we have the golden 
diadem (m\exrn avadecun) worn by Andremache, 
and discarded in her grief for the fallen Hector. 
In the Homeric account we read the description 
of the head-dress:—‘“Far from her head she 
threw the glistening adornments, the fillet, the 
net, and the beautifully-entwined diadem, also 
the veil which golden Aphrodite had presented 
to her” (Iliad xxii. 468—70). The character 
of the rich golden ornaments such as this 
diadem, the pins, bracelets, and ornaments for 
the hair, is certainly in advance of the pottery 
and the rude stone weapons in the city; and we 
shall not be in error if we accept the theory put 
forward by Dr. Virchow, that in these rich stores 
of golden ornaments we have the products of a 
foreign land, which have found their way to the 
strong city of Troy either as plunder or by trade. 
One of the most remarkable facts in the whole 





* Tlios, Nos. 251, 254, 231, 262. 





of the discoveries on this site is that of the jade 
weapons, which all the authorities agree are in- 
dicative of a commercial connexion with Eastern 
lands far more remote than would be required 
for our comparison of the art-work exhibited in 
the Trojan treasures. There are many reasons 
to suppose that we may see in the diadems 
discovered by Dr. Schliemann at Troy the 
head-dress of the priestess of the Asiatic 
mother-goddess, and the long locks were re- 
placed by gold pendant braids, asa female im- 
provement on nature’s style. In Cyprus, in 
Lydia, in the land of the Hittites, the same 
characteristic adornments are those of the 
priestesses of the goddess, and we may see in 
these jewels evidence of a chain of contact 
between these lands. The style which is domi- 
nant in the gold ornaments from Troy is rather 
Babylonian than Assyrian, and as, at the period 
to which the discoveries lead us to assign the 
remains, the chief link between Asia Minor and 
the Euphrates valley was the Hittite trading 
caravans, we may conclude that it was they 
who had inspired the workmen who produced 
these treasures. The connexion between the 
silver ingots found at Hissarlik and the standard 
weight of the Hittite capital, and through this 
with the standard weight of the Babylonians, 
first suggested by Mr. Barclay Head, and so 
strongly supported by Professor Sayce, is a 
proof of this overland commercial connexion. 
The list of the allies at the great battle of 
Kadesh, a century or so before the fall of Troy, 
has proved that the allies of the Hittites against 
the Egyptians became, in after time, the allies 
of Priam of Troy against the Greeks. 

Many have been, some are and always will 
be, unwilling to recognise, in this third city, the 
Ilium of the Homeric poem. Yet why not? 
Surely it has many close resemblances to the 
Homeric city; the treasures prove it to be the 
seat of a rich monarch, and the idols support its 
character as sacred Ilion. Walls and towers, 
with its single gateway, and the palace of the 
ruler, show it to be a city fitted to be the abode 
of one who headed the allies against the invading 
Greek. Its doom is stamped in distinct charac- 
ters on all its remains: fire had devoured its 
walls and houses, and of all the cities which 
have crowned the Acropolis this was the only 
one in which raged a conflagration such as was 
in after-time the theme of the Homeric writer. 
True, in art it had not the high position that 
Homer would give to it. Amidall its treasures 
there is no work to form a basis for the shield 
of Achilles or the rich chased plate which covers 
the festive board at the feasts recorded by the 
Greek writer. In the art remains found at 
Hissarlik we have but the first ripple of a 
rising tide of culture which was setting in 
from East to West; but at the time when the 
Homeric bard visited the Troad, in the ninth 
century B.C., as most authorities agree in 
stating, that tide was nearly at its height, and 
Phoenicia, Assyria, and the kingdoms of Syria 
aod Eastern Asia Minor were each and all pro- 
ducing works such as he described. In the art 
remains which have come down to us of that 
age we have records which support the descrip- 
tions of the Iliad, while in the remains from 
Hissarlik we see the substratum of reality which 
underlies the poet’s dream, and in them also we 
have priceless records of the Trojan age. 








THE SECRETS OF LIGHT AND HEAT. 
TELEGRAPHY. 


Tue English public are likely to have their 
choice ia telephones. We need not more parti- 
cularly refer to the companies in course of con- 
struction, which are appealing to a public so 
wide that it is sought to tempt it to invest in 
shares to the value of a single pound. We 
should be glad to know how, when dividends 
come not only to be declared, but to be divided, 
they will be, as matter of fact, distributed among 
the shareholders. It would be desirable, we 
imagine, to have that little difficulty thoroughly 
cleared up before asking for the money. 

Bat our concern at the moment is rather with 
the scientific than with the commercial aspect of 
the new branch of industry. As to finance, we 
ought perhaps to be content with the assurance 
that the progress of research and of discovery is 
not likely to be arrested by wantof funds. That 
is, in itself, a good thing. That science will 
respond to the invitation of capitalists we have 
no doubt. And it is interesting to remark that 
on the very same day, there appeared in the 
daily journals notices of two new applications of 





vibratory action to the purposes of telegraphy 
or telephony, based, as it might at first appear 
on contradictory data. Contradictions, however. 
in science, are but apparent. They arise from 
partial ignorance, and when they result, no} 
from hasty generalisation on the part of the 
man of science, but from the discovery of new 
facts, which are not as yet co-ordinated with 
the series of known phenomena, we kave the 
indication and the promise of new and important 
discoveries. 

The apparent contradiction to which we refer 
is with respect to the physical action of light 
and of heat. Our readers will remember that 
the elegant invention of Mr. Crookes,—the 
radiometer, a sort of goblin mill,—was in the 
first instance supposed to be driven by the 
direct impact of the rays of light. Subsequent 
observation modified this view, and the motion 
in question is now, we believe, generally attri. 
buted to the action of heat. Mr. W. H. Preece 
has of late brought before the Royal Society a 
paper on the conversion of radiant energy into 
sonorous vibrations, in which he urges that 
large class of phenomena can be all brought 
within one simple explanation, which is no other 
than the action of heat on absorbent vapours, 
Bat at the very time that one scientific man is 
thus showing, or attempting to show, that the 
effect of light-rays has been misunderstood, and 
that light has enjoyed the credit that is really 
due to the sister energy of heat. Mr. Shelford 
Bidwell and Messrs. Ayrton & Perry are attempt. 
ing to produce what may be called telegraphy 
proper, or drawing at a distance, taking as the 
starting-point of their invention the effect pro- 
duced on the metal selenium by light. Thus we 
have something like a revival of the old debate 
as tothe nature of light. We have one scientific 
man, or school, engaged in chasing light from the 
laboratory, so to speak, as a Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
at the same time that we have another party of 
no less eminent men regarding light as a definite 
physical force, on the measurable intensity of 
which they can so far depend as to establish a 
reliable mode of distant communication. A few 
words that met our eyes at the time that we were 
considering the relative merits of the two 
theories are well worth citation. They come 
from a man who has probably done more to 
condense in one ray the maximum quantity of 
light, in as far as it can be transmitted in a fixed 
direction from a given radiant source, than any 
other now living,—Mr. Thomas Stevenson. A 
certain amount of light, he tells us, is well kuown 
to be lost in the act of reflection. This amount 
varies with the angle of incidence. It also 
varies with the material and polish of the 
reflector. This loss, says Mr. Stevenson, “is 
partly due to imperfections in the form or con- 
struction of the mirror, which produce dispersion 
by irregular reflection, and partly from absorp- 
tion, which arises from the light entering the 
substance of the metal, and being then trans- 
formed into heat. From actual experiments 
made on silver-plate of the kind generally used 
in lighthouse apparatus, it was found that at 
45° incidence, only 0°556 of the incident light 
was reflected.” 

We have here, quietly referred to as a matter 
known to opticians, a mode of the action of 
light of which we have many indications in 
various directions. It is clear that we may lose 
much valuable time in debating whether a given 
effect be due to the action of light or of heat, 
if we ignore or deny the fact that, under certain 
circumstances, light is convertible into heat, or 
vice versd, The phenomena of the electric light 
lead us thus far in the inquiry. Motion, we 
know, from the action of the dynamo-electric 
machines, can be converted into heat, and can 
also be converted into light. No doubt we 
usually find these two forms of solar emana- 
tion intimately associated. But it is possible to 
rend them apart,—to filter them one from the 
other,—as it is possible to separate the former 
into seven species, or into innumerable shades 
of colour. Bat we do not remember to have 
seen the statement of mutual convertibility 80 
directly made before. 

Interesting as 4 ne om 
in telegraphy or ie telephony, 
scientific will be but small compared to = 
which attaches to any investigations that Li : 
any definite information as to the essentia 
nature of light and of heat. As to this, it 16 
now only about eighteen months since an — 
vation was made by an American phy age | 
Dr. Draper, which, as it seems to us, 2 | this 
very far forward the iavestigation OF U- 
fascinating subject. It is known that an 
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ath has only occurred during the past 
aera days, has noted parallel lines upon 
Jass, for micrometric purposes, of almost in- 
conceivable fineness, —something like 224,000 
to the inch. It is also known that a surface of 
metal scored with fine parallel lines (much less 
minute than those we have just mentioned), re- 
flects a spectrum which is indistinguishable from 
that produced by refraction through a prism. 
The diffraction grating, as it is called, used for 
this purpose costs about 401. But a photograph 
of this grating, which costs but little, has the 
game reflecting power. Dr. Draper’s discovery 
is to the effect that if a spectrum be produced 
from a prism, and gradually illuminated by a 
lamp, or independent source of light, the 
colours of the spectrum are gradually and 
snocessively extinguished by the augmenting 
glare, beginning with the violet, and finishing 
with the red. But if the prism be removed, 
anda diffraction-grating substituted, to throw 
the spectrum in the same place, the whole of 
the colours are quenched simultaneously when 
the independent light is brought up to the 
requisite degree of intensity, instead of dis- 
appearing colour after colour, as in the former 
case. This totally different behaviour of two 
spectra, otherwise indistinguishable, except by 
reference to the method of their production, is 
one of those anomalies at first sight so in- 
explicable, which form the true pole stars ‘of 
scientific discovery. As intimately connected, 
according to one view, with the phenomena of 
the action of light, the disappearance of colours, 
and the conversion of light into heat, we add 
the loss due to reflection from glass at different 
angles. These are 0°, 15°, 80°, 45°, 60°, 75°, and 
the corresponding losses are °050, 052, 058, 
‘075, 120, °230. The loss by absorption is 
taken at ‘03 per centimétre of glass traversed, 
the glass in question being pure and highly 
polished. 

The experiments of Mr. Preece have been 
made by throwing rays of warm light upon discs 
of ebonite and indiarubber,—substances which 
are opaque to the rays of light, but highly 
diathermanous, or penetrable by heat rays. 
Non constat, however, that light may not be con- 
verted to heat in the material itself. On the 
contrary, it is tolerably certain that such is the 
case. The light incident on these substances 
is not reflected. That is shown by their colour. 
It passes into them,—is absorbed, as we say. 
But the force cannot be extinguished. Nor can 
we account for its disappearance except on the 
theory that it is converted into heat. Filtering 
the incident ray through one of these discs, into 
specially constructed chambers, connected with 
microphones, Mr. Preece has shown that the 
undulations which became sonorous were not 
those of the disc, but those of the confined air. 
Next he has shown that the effects produced 
depend on the number of rays that pass through 
the disc, and that the greater the absorbent 
character of the air or vapour contained in the 
cell, the more intense are the sounds emitted. 
As the result of a long and most delicate investi- 
gation of this nature, a new form of telephone is 
about to be produced. 

In the contemporary discovery bearing on 
telegraphic photography, the first action on 
which the inventor relies is that of the electric 
current, in decomposing certain chemical solu- 
tions. If _On @ paper saturated with one of 
these solutions a line be drawn by a metal style 
connected with a battery (so as to pass the 
current through the paper), the solution is 
decomposed at the points of contact, and the 
paper is thus permanently marked. If the 
current be interrupted, the line is interrupted 
accordingly. Thus may be traced a line of dots 
and dashes corresponding with a series of 
breaks in the current. And if two instru- 
ments, as, for instance, two cylinders of equal 
8iz@, covered with saturated paper, be placed on 
the same circuit, and made to move under two 
Corresponding styles at the same speed, the dots 
and dashes made by the one style will be 
eee by the other. Patterns may be intro- 
re on pierced paper (something like those of 

e Jacquard loom), and thus a drawing may be 
sata . t yn on the same principle. 
nina oe “ - Perry 8 apparatus consists of 
: saic of selenium cells, each cell being 
in Communication with apparatus that throws 
a from a small mirror as desired. They thus 
a. to produce a pattern in light and shade, 

Tresponding with the amounts of light and 
shade thrown on the selenium cells. The matter 
= ~ as we understand it, is yet in its infancy. 

ut it will be seen that a very bold attempt is 








being made to apply to the ssience of telegraphy 
the special sensibility of seleniam to light; nor 
can any one predict beforehand what may result 
from the contemporary research into the pheno- 
mena displayed by the material most powerfally 
affected by the rays of light, and into those 
shown by opaque but diathermanous substances, 
such as ebonite and indiarubber. 








MODERN GERMANY. 


Wuorver has known Germany intimately for 
the last ten or fifteen years cannot fail to be 
struck with the immense changes that have 
been, and are, taking place in the people and 
country, and that more especially during the 
last five years,—changes that strike the eye in 
every large town and city, indoors and out of 
doors; changes in the mode of living of the 
people, their habits, customs, tastes, their ideas 
concerning themselves and other nations; and 
even in their manner of thinking and speaking, 
their literature yields evidence of strongly-pro- 
nounced tendency to change. In other words, 
the vast political alterations in Germany, with 
their subordinate accompaniments of one national 
Legislature, army and navy, and post, a new 
coinage, a new judicial system, and a new code 
of civil and criminal law, are beginning ‘to be 
attended by an equally profound social revolution. 
One may say the various peoples, who were 
formerly more or less hostile, and often bitterly 
hostile,— Saxons, Bavarians, Prussians, Hessians, 
Badeners, Wurtembergers,—are all being melted 
down, re-coined, and issued afresh as Germans 
from the Mint of Time, with totally different 
value, image, and circumscription. Much, of 
course, that is characteristic and good is being 
lost, but even more is certainly being gained. 
The ancient walls, ancient laws and institutions, 
restrictions and prejudices, are falling. The 
ancient pedantry, stiffness, and immobility of 
mind and soul are disappearing. 

Everywhere, and in all things, light, fresh 
air, and motion are beginning to pour in. Lich- 
tenberg, anticipating “Sartor Resartus,” calls 
nations wardrobes, or old-clothes shops, and, 
writing before the French Revolution, demanded 
that they be aired from time to time. Well, 
the Germans are certainly old clothes, very old 
clothes, and are now busy renewing themselves. 
Even Lichtenberg would have been satisfied with 
his people. Bat the dust. Fancy the superin- 
cumbent dust of a thousand years. One groans, 
one protests, one is at times almost suffocated, 
and there is no escape, save emigration, of 
which, truly, many avail themselves. The airing 
process, indeed, whether by a French or German 
revolution, is by no means pleasant, and the 
German people are not at all happy. They say 
they were happier twenty years ago. They look 
back with longing, loving memories on the good 
old times. Many things were, indeed, bad, very 
bad, but there was peace and quietness. Every- 
thing was much cheaper and mostly better. 
Everybody could earn his livelihood without 
difficulty in steady, jog-trot mode and fashion. 
And fashions never changed. Bread and meat 
were cheaper, beer was cheaper, and tobacco was 
cheaper, and the wine not always adulterated. 
There was no competition,—none whatever. 
There was nothing of the life-wearing, soul- 
harassing hurry and bustle of the present day, so 
discordant to philosophy. Life was “ gemiith- 
lich,’—comfortable. One could dream ninety 
minutes in the hour, and what else could a 
philosophically - minded dream - loving nation 
desire? The German heart knew peace and 
quietness, and the mortal dust of genera- 
tion on generation, after enveloping all 
things in heaven and earth in gentle, 
placid, sedative haze or halo, was allowed to 
pass away, to be succeeded by fresh haze and 
halo. Bat now no more. Everything is turned 
up, everything relentlessly examined, and ex- 
posed to the utmost impudence of broad day- 
light. And, worse still, there is the universal 
military service. There is incessant arduous 
labour, most unjust, really quite insane com- 
petition, and everything is dear, everything 
adulterated, and everything bad; the taxes rise 
ever higher, and every day brings some new 
and horrible change,—actual or impending. 
Bismarck is never content, is never at rest. He is 
the unquiet spirit, and has entered the old clothes. 
One does not know what to believe in, one does 
not know what to expect. Nothing is certain 
and sure, save uncertainty. Livelihood is hard 
and grievous to earn, and when earned, not 
worth having. Moral earthquake has become 


chronic inGermany. That is, for the large part 
of the people who can remember other times, and 
cannot accept or go with the new. But for the 
younger generation, for whom the present state 
of things of course is normal, and for the 
energetic and intelligent, there is now all the 
more life and health and enjoyment. Tho old 
clothes of a thousand years’ growth are beginning 
to assume fresh eolour. The Germans are 
beginning to become a nation,—a modern 
nation. 

It is, of course, especially in the towns and 
cities that the eye is most struck with the signs 
and symptoms of a new era. The increase and 
stream of population to the towns, of itself by no 
means 60 strong and rapid as in England, would 
not explain the differences. In many towns 
such increase does not occasion the building of 
half a dozen new houses in the year. The old 
are simply more densely inhabited. And even 
where building is more rife, where whole quarters 
are being erected, such are mostly for the richer 
classes only. In short, we are now witnessing 
in Germany in general the commencement of 
the same movement which in England began 
long ago, and in London hundreds of years ago, 
namely, the exodus of the wealthier classes to 
the suburbs, abandoning their habitations and 
the older parts of the town tothe poor, the 
lower burgher, and shop-keeping classes and 
business in general. One wi!l easily understand 
what profound change is passing over the spirit 
and aspect of many an ancient German city, 
that builders and architects are having pretty 
good times, and that the value of building land is 
rising. And, further, the new and excellent 
fashion has set in within the last ten years of 
constructing new and wide streets with orna- 
mental grounds and walks. Some more am- 
bitious municipalities are beginning to think 
of parks, and it is not too much to assert 
that if the present tide of change continues, the 
majority of German towns will soon present a 
totally new appearance. Even in the oldest, 
those that yet carry us back tothe Middle Ages, 
as Nuremberg and Augsburg, the same changes 
are at work, if more slowly. One mourns,—one 
cannot help mourning,—as many a venerable 
edifice isswept away. But they grow dangerous, 
and it is generally cheaper or more advan- 
tageous to rebuild than to restore. In Cologne 
the municipality has just bought up from the 
Government nearly the,whole of the old walls and 
fortifications. Mainz did so some time ago, and 
in either case, of course, hope to recoup them- 
selves by disposing of the ground for building 
purposes. And so, in many ways, great changes 
are preparing in the German cities; the appear- 
ance of the shops, for example, is one of the 
things which most strikes the eye, and herein, too, 
great improvement is visible. Up to the last 
few years, dingy little panes, with ill-arranged 
goods, covered and devoured and unsightly with 
flies and dust, were almost universal. Now plate- 
glass and tastefully-ordered wares are beginning 
to prevail. Yet much remains to be desired. 
German butchers’ shops mostly look like 
slaughter-houses. In all Heidelberg there is 
but one that an English lady would care to 
enter. In curious contrast, by the bye, to this 
callousness, a police regulation in Mannheim 
forbids the carrying of meat through the streets 
unless decently covered with a cloth. Hand 
in hand with such changes, proceed others, as 
di ainage and artificial water supply, matters less 
conspicuous, but more important. And herein 
also there is much that is interesting to be 
noted, for the Germans are by no means slavish 
imitators of what is to be found in other coun- 
tries, and, even if inclined to be so, local circum- 
stances and difficulties enforce originality and 
new methods. If, however, one confined one’s 
attention solely to domestic architecture, a rich 
harvest of new ideas, or rather novel applica- 
tion of old forms, may already be gained. And 
this will very likely be yet morethe case ia future, 
for the best is everywhere the result of the last 
five or six years. 

Mannheim. 








Newbury Drainage Competition.—Thirty- 
two sets of plans were sent in by twenty-seven 
competitors. The Town Council, acting on the 
advice of Messrs. Law & Chatterton, who were 
called in to report upon the schemes, have 
awarded the first premium, 100/., to Mr. H. O. 
Baldry, author of the plans marked “ Westmin- 
ster”; and the second premium, 501., to Messrs. 
Gotto & Beesley, authors of the design marked 
“ Final.” 
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THE DAY POPULATION OF THE CITY. 


Ir may be hoped that the very timely resola- 
tion of the Corporation of London to take a day 
census of the population of the City may be 
so fally carried out as to supply much informs- 
tion which it is now desirable to attain. In 1866, 
nearly three-quarters of a million of persons 
came into the City during the twenty-four hours. 
The area of carriageway at that time was 
390,000 square yards, and that of footway, 
310,000 square yards, giving a space of 144 
acres, out of the 631 acres forming the area of 
the City, for traffic. Bat in 1851 the area of 
carriage and footway was 770,000 square yards, 
or 10 per cent. more than in 1866. It will be 
important to ascertain whether the area allowed 
for circulation has continued to shrink, while the 
frequentation of the City has continued to in- 
crease, or otherwise. It would be a very valu- 
able part of the census to take the number of 
persons entering and leaving the City, by the 
different main routes, through the twenty-four 
hours, separately. 

We can hardly suppose the walls, partitions, 
staircases, and internal passages of the houses 
in the City to occupy less space than the foot- 
ways and carriageways. If measured, they 
would probably amount to more. Taking this, 
however, as an approximate estimate, the room 
accommodation for the 283,520 ordinary day 
residents of the City would be, on the level, 
abou 1,660,000 square yards, or between 5 and 
6 square yards per individual. Taken in the 
usual form of souls per acre, the night popula- 
tion would be 179 souls, the night and day- 
resident population 433 souls per acre. Of the 
great number of visitors, it is uncertain how 
many would be ia the City at the same time. 
Those frequenting it between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
were 549,615 in 1866. Those in the whole 
twenty-four hours were 728,896. We have 
regarded this influx of visitors chiefly as demand- 
ing room for passage. Bat this pressure on the 
actual breathiog-spacs in the City is not to be 
disregarded. If half a million out ef the three- 
quarter million of visitors were in the City at 
the same time, it would raise the density of 
population from 433 to 1,210 units per acre. 

Questions like these are not mere points of 
scientific pedantry. © Of all the social problems 
of the day none is more important or more 
difficult than that of the fuatare of large cities. 
Among these, in the Western world, London 
is the most populous. It may be said that the 
distinction between the metropolis and the City 
proper is a2 artificial one, and that it will avail 
us little to have exact details of one square mile 
out of the 100 and more square miles covered by 
actual London. Such, however, is not an abso- 
lutely true view of the case. The City is as 
much the independent scene of a certain class 
of business as if it stood alone, instead of in con- 
nexion with Southwark, Westminster, Lambeth, 
and the other great electoral districts. It is as 
to this heart of business that it is important to 
know what is actually going on. Year by year 
the value of land in certain localities in the City 
has grown until it has attained fabulous prices. 
It has been thought that no rent would be 
gradged for an office within a certain distance 
of the Royal Exchange. Thus we have seen 
noble buildings grow up, in which floor above 
floor is utilised for the purposes of business. 
At the same time we find some of these new and 
splendid offices hard to let. And within the 
area of the City, as well as in other parts of 
London, are cleared spaces of no small area, the 
rebuilding over which appears to pause. The 
question which suggests itself to the mind is, 
how far is it possible for a City to overcrowd 
itself? How far is it possible for the value of 
land to rise to such a figure as to form a bar to 
sound speculation? Measured by square feet, a 
site may be worth so much. But who will first 
pey that price, and then put on the dearly- 

ought ground the worth of a fortune, on specnu- 
lation? Something of this kind, it is tolerably 
evident, must be the explanation of the un- 
covered areas to be found in some of the most 
frequented parts of the metropolis. It is thus 
of no small moment for those who are interested 
in house property to know how dense is the 
actual population, and also what are the 
demands made for day-room;‘in the centre of 
the commerce and finance of the country. 

It must be remembered how great a 
stimulus is given to the growth of the popn- 
lation of the metropolis by the railways. On 
the Metrop>litan and Metropolitan District Rail- 


ways alone, some 275,000 passengers travel ' 





daily. The whole of this large number do not 
enter the City, but a very large proportion of 
them do so. Then we have to bear in mind the 
line from Chariog-cross to Cannon-street. The 
traffic by this line is not given separately in the 
Railway Retarns, bat it is probably equal to that 
of the Metropolitan District line, especially 
bearing in miad how the Cannon-street line is 
fed at its centre from the London and South- 
Western line. Again there is the volume of 
traffic poured into the Cannon-street Station 
from the South-Eastern and Brighton lines, 
which is thus disgorged into the very heart of 
the City. This is independent of the never- 
slackening stream of passengers over London 
Bridge. Nor must omission be made of the 
many thousands of daily passengers by the 
London, Chatham, & Dover line to Ludgate-hill 
and Holborn Viaduct, by the London & North- 
Western to Broad-street, by the Great Northern 
and Midland to Moorgate-street, and by the Great 
Eastern to Liverpool-street. A graphic chart, 
repiesenting the movement to London by rail- 
way, by road, and by river, and the movement 
of the same within the area of the metropolis, 
woald be one of the most remarkable charts 
which it would be possible to plot; and not 
only would it bs a social phenomenon, but it 
would be a very valuable piece of information 
for the man of business. ~ 

Of main thoroughfares in the City, according 
to a report in 1866, there are seven miles ; of 
collateral thoroughfares there ara twenty-eight 
miles; and of minor courts, streets, alleys, and 
passages there are fifteen miles. As to the 
width, we are without definite data. In 1851, 
thirty-four miles of carriageway were averaged 
at 22 ft. wide. For 1866, the area given yields 
about the same average width for the whole 
fifty miles. If we take the main lines of 
thoroughfare at 10 yards wide for the car- 
riageway, and 6 yards for the pair of cause- 
ways, we shall have, at all events, an 
approximate standard of comparison. We 
shall then find that tha greater number of 
of the daily visitants, let us say in round 
figures, half a million of foot passengers, have 
to pass Over more or less of an area of 74,000 
square yards within twelve hours. What an 
idea does not that fact give of the pressure of 
the human tide upon London? 








THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


THE Society’s Annual Exhibition opened this 
week. Two new members have been elected, 
to whose works we therefore give prece- 
dence, as we usually do in the case of new 
members,—these are Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury and 
that old and long-known public favourite, Mr. 
Da Maurier, who here appears in the character 
of a water-colour artist. The latter gentleman 
exhibits only two works,—“ Twins” (238), which 
is a coloured repetition of a drawing which ap- 
peared in Punch, and “A Picture Book” (267), 
an ioterior in which a young lady looking at an 
album of drawings forms the central attraction. 
The first work is uninteresting from the exceed- 
ingly commonplace character of the figures, a 
mother and her two young daughters out walking, 
who, it may be confessed, are only too truthful re- 
presentations of the type of social life which 
has no merit beyond that of a prim conventional 
respectabi'ity. The two girls, children in age, 
have nothing of the child about them; they are 
a couple of prematurely - developed “ young 
ladies,” warranted to preserve the most absolute 
propriety and decorum over a country walk, 
and with faces already made up into the ortho. 
dox pattern of fashionable simper. The figures 
are very well painted, unquestionably,—much 
better than they are worth. The landscape is 
grey and dallin tone. Thesecond work is much 
superior in interest, and seems to point out the 
line in water-colour art which the artist may most 
successfully adopt. The figure is a pretty one, 
the accessories are admirably painted, and the 
harmony of colour in the whole, if a little 
too obviously contrived, is exceedingly com. 
plete and delicate. Mr. Pilsbury is an acces- 
sion to the ranks of the realistic landscape- 
painters. He sends several works, country 
scenes, mostly in close connexion with village 
or what may be called farmyard locality. The 
details of his scenes are finished with great 
minateness and delicacy, aud, though not devoid 
of a certain hardness and wiriness, exhibit at least 
very thorough and genuine workmanship; but 
in his desire for acsuracy of detail the artist 





— 
rather loses breadth and broad reality of e 
The best, the most life-like in general aspect, ig 
“ Battercups” (208), a view over a meadow 
backed by trees and a few co‘tages rising a 
them. In this there is much freshnegg and 
beauty, and the bits of building in the middle 
distance are most carefully painted, without 
being obtrusive. “The Old Shed” (190) shows 
admirable painting of the nearer detail, and in 
some other drawings the artist has made a 

deal out of the miaoute study of hayricks, and 
still more out of a farmer’s wagon, which ig 
painted two or three times; not a battered 
“ picturesque’ wagon, but one quite sound and 
serviceable, and his studies of this machine are 
valuable as showing the degree of artistic 
character which may be evolved from artificial 
objects of this kind even when not old and 
broken. We shall certainly look with interest 
for Mr. Pilsbury’s future work, and he deseryeg 
the highest credit for the evidently conscientiong 
and thorough efforts he has made to present 
himself in his best form on his appearance in the 
Society’s exhibition. At the same time, it 
appears to us that, so far, his art is limited in itg 
range and not of the highest order of intereat, 

The exhibition as a whole is rather unusual in 
character. Several contributors, for instance 
appear in new lights. Mr. F. Powell, who has 
taken such rank as a sea-painter, has been 
beguiled into the quieter haunts of secladed 
river scenery, which he paints nearly as well ag 
he treats the sea. His view, called “ A River in 
Summer” (43), though perhaps a trifle artificial 
in effect, is a most beautiful expression of the 
calm yet rich glow of a secluded wooded dell 
under warm but half-misty sunlight. ‘On the 
Borders of Loch Katrina” (49) is another very 
lovely bit of quiet landscape. “ Nearing Port” 
is one of the sea-pictures in the old style. The 
question, perhaps, in regard to Mr. Powell’s art, 
is, whether he is not rather losing force in his 
evident attempt at grat refinement and har- 
mony of colour. It seems a little as if Nature 
were made for the artist, and not the artist for 
Nature. His drawings are most beautiful to 
look at, but if we compare this latter sea-piece 
with Mr. H. Moore's “On the Way to the Mussel 
Rocks” (184), we feel that in company with the 
latter artist, far less fivished, less realistic in 
some respects, we are more face to face with 
the freedom and freshness of nature: we get 
the actual roar and tumble of the sea itself, 
rather than a finished painting of sea. Both 
have their value; we are grateful to both; but 
Mr. Moore impresses us most. His larger work, 
“ Light Breezes” (13), is very fine in the draw- 
ing and movement of the water, but rather 
too purple in colour. One or two other artists 
have changed their style or manner to ad. 
vantage. Mr. Danby has found a way out of 
his eternal receipt of spotted golden skies and 
spotted golden water, and in his views of 
“St. Fillan’s Rocks” (28) and “Ben Beirae” 
(116), in the same neighbourhood, he has given 
us very fine landscapes free from a mannerism 
which we hope he has discarded, though one 
specimen of hia usual receipt for a picture does 
appear. The veteran painter, Mr. Palmer, has 
made a hazardous, and we can hardly thiok 
a successful, experime. t in producing two land- 
scapes (illustrations of ‘L’Allegro”) in his 
peculiar style of very strong and powerfal 
colouring, but on a much larger scale than 
usual. We used to regard his small golden and 
purple effects as fine specimens of grand poetic 
painting on a minute scale, but when the scale 
becomes enlarged, the fact that the effects are 
an exaggeration of Nature becomes too sharply 
forced upon us: the colouring is wonderfully 
powerfal, but it is the colour of a dream land- 
scape, not of Nature. 

Mr. Herbert Marshall is one of the most 
satisfactory of the recent acquisitions to the 
ranks of the Society. His drawing of “The 
Frozen Highway” (1), the Thames in January 
of this year namely, is very fine thing, both in 
regard to the landscape and the architecture. 
A very different architectural subject 18 Mr. 
Albert Goodwin's “Dordrecht” (6), @ fine and 
most characteristic view of one of the canal 
streets, lined with tall, dirty, tumble-dowa red- 
roofed houses, against which clumsy old 
rub their sides, and into which (vide the draw- 
ing) the refuse of the houses is daly engi’ 
We should recommend the purchase of the 
picture by a sanitation society, as a picturesque 
represeatation of possibly the most unsanitary 
conditions of town life. Mr. T. J. bela 
drawings, notably “A Wooded Landsc spe (53), 
have some of the finest qaalities of landscsp? 
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are full of the breath of nature’s land- 


= is treatment of foliage is very fine, and 


8. 
in the 
treatm 
of the 


one we have mentioned the powerful 
ent of the foreground and the tenderness 
distant tones are equally to be remarked 
and equally in keeping with the total effect. 
There is instruction in comparing these works 
with those signed by & name _ much more 
pularly famous, that of Mr. Birket Foster. 
Pre large drawing, “ The Stepping Stones” (9), 
shows the work in every — _— pe 
execatant, nothing 18 care ess'y handed, anc ye 
asa whole it is absolutely devoid of power or 
feoling: it is not natare, it is a drawing of a 
scene. The defect appears to lie in the want 
of power to grasp the character of the scene as 
awhole, the want of feeling for proportionate 
force of light and shade: there is no power in 
the foreground to keep the distances in their 

lace ; everything is in the same key. Tate 
In mentioning Mr. A. Goodwin’s contributions 
we should not have omitted to notice his two 
charming little studies of an old ivy-covered 
country church, under the titles of “A Wedding” 
and “A Chrietening.” Among the larger Jand- 
scapes there are two fine ones by Mr. Thorne- 
waite, “ Cornfield, Sussex,” and “At Kinlochewe” 
(112, 165), both of which suffer from being hung 
too high. Mr. Tom Lloyd’s “Harvest Moon” 
is a work in which the interest is divided 
equally between figures and landscape, or 
intended to be so; to our thinking, the 
real interest lies in the landscape, in the 
bit of distance and the peculiar and very 
effective treatment of the foreground; the 
figures are singularly uninteresting, which is 
not a usual complaint against Mr. Lloyd’s 
pictures. We cannot mention all the land- 
scapes. Mr. Davidson is well represented, 
Mr. M. W. Hale also; his drawing with a 
poetical quotation for a title (35) is a suggestive 
poem in itself, and very original in effect. 
Mr. Boyce is confined to landscape th‘s year; 
he loses light in his delicate workmanship (see 
“Tn the Auvergne,” a landscape destitute of sun 
or aérial perspective), but the view in Dovedale is 
very fine in parts. Our impression is that this 
painter would have been wiser to have kept to 
the class of subject in which buildings pre- 
dominate, in which he has no equal. Mr. G. A. 
Fripp has one or two things that seem hastily 
painted, and do not do him justice, but his 
view on “Loch Kishorn” (162) isin his best 
way, and co is “Sonning Weir” (97). Mr. 
Alfred Fripp has unfortunately marred by some 
bad foreground figures one of the most exquisite 
bits of sunny landscape we ever saw, “ Mendirg 
Nets (103); the effect of light in the middle 
distance, and the freshness and beauty of the 
distant sea, ure quite magical. Last and not 
feast, Mr. Alfred Hunt sends a grand though not 
large work in“ Glen Sligachan, Skye” (124), the 
bs a tones = _ scene half discernible, 
Successively deepening shades of gloom 
over which the last red of éreaing is phealy the 
& : @ kind of work that only he can paint. 
hen there are two views in the artist’s well- 
ee Whitby, “A Fine Evening” and “A 
: “ len-looking Night” (91, 202), both taken from 
= — point, both showing the same procession 
i shing-boats going out, but what a difference 
r atmospheric condition makes in the feeling 
ane impression of precisely the same scene! It is 
evidently the intention of the artist to empha- 
wud this, and a very striking contrast the two 
ba ms They are “ symphonies in colour,” and 
rth & great deal more than the class of works 

to = that term was first applied. 

etuaat the works in which figures form the 
procominant interest, Mr. Parker is peculiarly 
prong in hia drawing of “Lancashire Cockle- 
pee _ returning.” The action of the three 
. ng among them haul the heavy bag of 
+ ve ch up the beach is admirable, and every 
eae fo oy me | characteristic and well studied, 
Tobias ess so the character of that dreary 
chia wee oon flat part of the Lancashire 
Wiraae “ A. most truthfally rendered. Mr. 
Shtemns to er’s “ The Peacemaker ” (183), the 
shad = ae & quarrel between two working 
Uden th ave been playing at cards, is very 
ie a e@ half-suppressed sullen anger of the 
rh Prag reedtos combatants is admirably con- 
7 “4, — peacemaker is (naturally) a woman. 
% er He py has made a great success in his 
ag rior scene entitled “ Coaxing Mother ” (228). 
be oumne the ideal type of the better class 
pes aa me, & woman one instinctively likes 
Suntiad pects.- Some of the figure pictures 
‘dias us of what infinite variety is the expres- 
and complexion of human life, what an 


endless field for the artist it furnishes. A few 
steps from this representation of the working 
woman take us to Mr. Basil Bradley’s very 
elegant figure of a high-class young lady on a 
high-class hunter, the central object in “ Found 
again” (167), and as fine a thing of the kind as 
could well be seen; then we can go to ideal 
creation in Mr. Walter Duncan’s powerful figare 
of “ La belle Dame sans Merci” (138), a figure of 
romance in a landscape of romance; then we 
come to the satirical aspect of life in Mr. Small- 
field’s painting of “Sir Benjamin Backbite com- 
posing his Impromptu,” the floor covered with the 
torn-up relics of his failures; and then Mrs. 
Allingham brings us back to simple human life, 
in her exquisitely truthful painting, “A Talk over 
the Garden-wall,”’ and in “ The Clothes Basket,” 
carried home over the common by two sweet 
young creatures of cottage children. The 
first named of these is as perfect a thing, a:tis- 
tically, as the artist ever did. It cannot be said 
to be more perfect, from this point of view, than 
Mrs. Angell’s wonderful paintings of dead birds, 
which could not, in fact, be surpassed; bat still 
living people are more interesting than dead 
birds. Mrs. Angell’s flowers, however, seem 
really living; there are several groups of them. 

We should hesitate to say that the exhibition 
was equal, as a whole, to some we have seen 
there; but it is a very interesting one, and con- 
tains some elements of special interest, as we 
have already implied. 








ART AND SCIENCE. 


I HAVE, in my mental eye, an encyclopzdic 
view of the various branches of the great circle 
of human knowledge, streaming oat in all direc- 
tions from a common fountain,—the human 
mind. This fountain, “the form of forms,’ as 
Aristotle calls it, embraces will, emotion, in- 
tellect; the three divisions of which latter,— 
memory, reason, imagination,—correspond and 
coincide respectively with the three great divi- 
sions of mental pursuit,—literature, science, 
art; memory being most c-ncerned with litera- 
ture, reason with science, and imaginatiun with 
art. Science or philosophy is distributed into 
metaphysics, zoology, botany, mineralogy, 
chemistry, celestial physics or astronomy and 
terrestrial physics or natural philosophy, and 
the mathematics. Literature divides itself into 
poetry, history, criticism, philology. Art 
streams ont into poetry (which is both art and 
literature), painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and music. 

In glancing round this ideal realm, and com- 
paring its varied regions, one generic difference 
presents itself: science or philusopby is an 
investigation and interpretation of nature,—an 
inquiry into what exists in the universe of 
matter and of mind. Literature also is, for the 
most part, a discovery and recoré of facts. Bat 
when we come to the third great division,—art,— 
all is changed. Art, I use the word as before 
in its broad and true sense as comprising poctry, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and music, is 
something more than a discoverer: it is a 
creator. Nothing is more difficult than to give 
an adequate conception of art. It is said to be 
composed of nature operating on human sympa- 
thies, and reflected through a human medium ; 
nature being not the summit of perfection, but 
the inadequate matifestation of a high idea 
which it is the office of the artist to penetrate 
and develop. But by the word “nature” here must 
be understood not only human vature,—man’s 
body, heart, and mind,—but inanimate nature, 
the whole universe, in short, of matter and mind. 
Art,—or, rather, its creations, for art, strictly 
speaking, is the cause,— human genius, which 
breathes the soul into the material existences of 
poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
form a second or ideal universe; a universe 
which, like the firet, is for ever growing wider 
and more populous. The creations of the epic 
and dramatic muse of all nations and times, 
and all great prose fictions, may be said to 
compose a divine supplement to the. actual 
universe. It is an intellectual or ideal heaven 
upon earth, or & spiritual world amid the 
material one, seen but through the eyes of the 
soul, and which teems with brilliant inhabitants, 
a sleepless, deathless progeny which, while we 
die and pass away, survive from generation to 
generation. They are sv many ideal types of 
humanity which,— aa 
5 the uncertain sons of eart 

‘> perce heh va their delightful worl4 


our memory, and must have an immense infla- 
ence for good upon our lives. 

The oldest portion of this vast world is the 
mythological or divine hierarchy of the Greeks, 
which was formed, or organised, from a chaos 
of traditions by the two great epics of Homer 
and the Theogony of Hesiod. The grandest 
portions of it are by the great Greek tragic 
poets, Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripedes, and by 
the great Medizwval and modern poets of Europe, 
—Dante, Ariosto, Shakspeare, Milton, Tasso, 
Schiller, Goethe, and others. 

This internal universe, in which we have all 
that is most beautiful and sublime, tender and 
pathetic, in the universe of matter and mind, 
rendered more ethereal and delightful, and find 
everything to soothe, refine, exalt, inspire, en- 
rapture, ascends to the highest heavens and goes 
down to the infernal depths. ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
for example, embraces the greatest scenes and 
images that could be brought together from the 
whole universe and circle of being,—the throne 
of the Eternal, and heaven and its inhabitants ; 
Pandemonium or palace of hell; Satan and the 
infernal council; the garden of Eden adorned 
with all that is most delightfal in the physical 
and moral world, and peopled with the ideal 
innocent and happy pair. Nor with these alone, 
for, says Adam to his fair partner,— 

** How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial vices to the midnight air, , 
Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, 
Singing their great Creator?” 

Milton may be said to have restored the lost 
Assyrian garden of the Bible and embalmed it 
for ever in his immortal epic. 

If some portions of this ideal world are from 
real history, the epic or dramatic poet has made 
what were mere dead names before to stand 
out real brave or learned men, or beautiful high- 
souled women,—made them more real and dis- 
tinct than they appear on the historic page. 

Bat the creative spirit of art operates in other 
departments of poetry than the epic and dra- 
matic. What beautiful episodal worlds are 
opened by the allegorical poets, as Spenser and 
Bunyan, who clothed the properties of the 
elements, the qualities of the mind, and the 
passions of the soul, virtues and vices, in forms 
and persons, and introduced them into actions 
agreeable to the nature of the things they repre- 
sented; both showing the great fight going on 
between good and evil, and between man and 
his spiritual enemies ; while some works of the 
great lyric poets are so completely the utter- 
ances of the heart, and speak so directly to 
whatever is best in us, that they seem like voices 
from other spheres. 

The elegiac poet is almost fame itself. An 
elegy or lament, such as Milton’s “ Lycidas,” 
or Shelley’s “ Adonais,” or Tennyson’s “ In 
Memoriam,” so embalms and enshrines the 
memory of the departed as to confer a sort of 
earthly immortality. On the other hand, what 
weapon can Jash or annihilate vice like satire, or 
render folly ridiculous like comedy? Poetry 
in general, in being the history or the expres- 
sion and outpouring of human imagination and 
passion, is more truthfal and instructive than 
history properly so called, or history of the out- 
ward and visible transactions of the age. 

Historic or poetic painting, which, like poetry, 
ascends to the archetypes of Nature, and exalts 
her above herself, contributes scenes and beings 
to the vast world created by the poets, and 
fixes and intensifies those already created. It 
is capable of producing an adequate representa- 
tion of tae persons and actions of the greatest 
epic and dramatic poems. Her power to invent 
as well as tu follow the flights of the poet may 
be seen in that wonderful series of frescoes, the 
Religion,” with which Michelangelo adorned the 
of rubject of which is ‘“‘Theocracy ; or, the Empire 
compartments of the Sistine Chapei; and in the 
allegorical cycle, representing the ‘ History of 
Church Empire; or, Ecclesiastical Government,” 
painted or designed by Raffaelle, in the Stanze 
of the Vatican. 

At the call of the sculptor a god or goddess 
comes forth from stone, and the graces take 
flesh in bronze and marble. The Greek statues 
rise by the embodiment of the species to the 
apotheosis of mortal beauty. They range in 
character and expression between the Apollo 
Belvedere and the Farnese Hercules; and while 
the latter rises above the ordinary forms of 
manhood in the rendering of muscular strength 
of body, the excellence of the Apo:lo consists in 





The palm of spotless beauty doth resign.” 








The beings of this world take possession of 


the expression of the superhuman, the divine, the 
godlike, which is attained by the exaggeration 
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of those attributes which distinguish man from 
the lower animals. 

The Vatican Museum is not ornamented, but 
peopled with an immortal race, creatures of the 
ancient world, not subjects of the kingdom of 
time. 

In the Etrurian Athens, in the form and 
face of the Venus of Medici, which “lives in 
stone and fills the air around with beauty,” 
we behold the utmost reach of female loveli- 
ness. As high praise is probably due to the 
Venus of Cnidos and her attendant Cupid. 

Even in portrait-statues, which immortalise 
the great and good on earth, the true sculptor’s 
hand is guided by invention and pathos, which 
give to the hard marble the features of the soul, 
and impress on it those thoughts and passions 
which naturally inspire in the beholder congenial 
sentiments and emotions. 

The landscape-painter, in his highest efforts, 
gives us external nature exalted, that is, as it 
uppeared to his keener perception and pro- 
founder emotion, or coloured by the passions. 
In his lower efforts he confers immortality on 
the most evanescent beauties, and gives 

** To one brief moment caught from fleeting time 

The appropriate calm of blest eternity.”’ 
Music bodies forth the forms of things unknown, 
and calls up a new creation around us; not so 
distinct, indeed, as that of poetry and painting, 
nor like it peopled,—a world whose vague and 
shadowy scenes the mind in vain endeavours to 
gather into a distinct object of view and com- 
prehension, for they sink and escape like the 
dissolving ideas of a delightful dream. Beethoven 
called music the language of the inexpressible. 
As Carlyle observes, it leads us sometimes to 
the edge of the Infinite, and lets us for a 
moment gaze intothat. The Greeks thought it 
was @ god. 

As poetry and painting are an idealisation of 
human nature and life, and music is an exaltation 
of vocal nature, so architecture may be broadly 
considered an idealisation of external nature or 
natural scenery. It is an application of ideal- 
ised natural forms to the adornment of the 
shelters and structures of necessity, as caves, 
tents, huts, or the primitive mounds and memo- 
rial stones which men instinctively build, in 
which are emulated the graces of form or pro- 
portion of every natural feature of the globe. 
And there is no quality of form that in any way 
affects us, no charm of light and shade or 
harmony of colour, from the emerald floor ot 
the earth to the cerulean vault of heaven, but 
what may be embodied in a single building or 
group or series of buildings forming a street or 
city, which, though there be no literal resem- 
blance between the precise geometrical works 
of the architect and the wild irregularity of 
those of the Creator, may be said, as the 
ancient statues involved the beauty and gran- 
deur of the species, to concentrate the sasthetic 
qualities of the great features of the earth, 
So that, idealising the natural scenery of 
the globe, a great city, with its spires and 
towers and domes, might be aptly considered 
‘anew material creation supplementary to the 
original. 

It is not surprising that such works will unite 
with the scenery of the earth. Every one of 
the arts may be wedded to some other or others : 
Architecture is the only one that can be wedded 
to nature; and nothing can be conceived better 
calculated to variegate and add interest to the 
surface of the earth than her works, which may 
be said to conspire with plants and trees, hills 
and mountains, to beautify her, which they do, 
when, like the plant, each is adapted to its 
habitat. It would seem as if God had left some 
blanks in creation for man thus to fill up with 
works essential to the completeness of his own. 
They increase the loveliness of the most lovely 
portions of the globe, and become sometimes 
among the most enduring of her features, 
atiaining to an equal date with Andes and 
Ararat. Time, instead of rendering architec- 
ture obsolete, gives it more preciousness than 
would be given by turning its stones into 
marble. 

Architecture, like music, operates chiefly on 
the imagination and passions. It has been aptly 
called “frozen music,” which does not exag- 
gerate its effect. It rises to the height of the 
sublimest strains of music; for, though it is 
in most of its departments qualified by con- 
siderations of utility, it sometimes, as in memo. 
rial monuments, is at fall liberty, and soars into 
the highest heaven of art, and vies with the 
highest beauty of external nature,—nay, by the 
help of her handmaid, sculpture, goes beyond it. 


The fine arts in general are based on that 
divine principle in nature by which almost 
everything has been made pleasant to the sight 
or smell, and some things, as flowers, to be beauti- 
fal only ; an arrangement by which the Creator 
has, in fact, set an artistic example to man, and 
pronounced beauty to be good forhim. By it 
he has said to the art-spirit of man,— Be 
fruitfal and multiply.” ‘ 

Far be it from me in any degree to de- 
preciate physical science, which deserves all 
the enthusiasm of its most eminent votaries, 
who have doubtless been duly and pecu- 
liarly endowed and placed in this universe for 
the purpose of searching out its mysteries and 
discovering the beautiful order and evidence of 
wise and benevolent design that prevails in it. 
Science subdues and gives us fall possession 
and use of the world we inhabit; and, in tun- 
nelling mountains, severing isthmuses, and wing- 
ing us, as it were, with steam, it has made 
us almost omnipresent. Geology, astronomy, 
chemistry, and electricity expand the mental 
and moral view, especially geology and astro- 
nomy,—the former, with the sister sciences, 
palwontology, prehistoric archzology, and 
ethnology, lighting us into remote time; the 
latter opening up the wonders of distant space. 
The mathematics, an abstract universal science, 
a world in itself, in which some great minds, as Sir 
Isaac Newton, for example, may be said to have 
dwelt, is stamped with characters of true great- 
ness; and I think it a matter of surprise that 
poets and other men of genius should be some- 
times found sneering at a science which more 
than any other is related to the fine arts. 

But even here science does not create; she 
only discovers and takes possession of new pro- 
vinces and more ethereal heights. Hence art is 
higher than the highest branch of science. It 
springs from higher faculties, the highest 
faculties of man,—the emotional and imagina- 
tive,—the parents of invention, which is the 
foundation of poetry, and appeals to the same 
faculties,—faculties which may be said, indeed, 
to constitute art. The geologist cannot add one 
grain of sand to the crust of the earth he bores; 
the poet,— 

** Should it perish, could this world recall 
From the dark shadows of o’erwhelming years 


In colours fresh, originally bright, 
Preserve its portrait and report its fate.” 


Heroic poetry, the highest product of art, was 
evidently esteemed the highest production of 
man by Aristotle, the greatest of all critics, as 
it was also by Longinus and Horace, and by our 
own countryman, Pope, who says that no man of 
a true poetic spirit is master of himself while 
reading Homer. He could have paid a similar 
tribute to the work now lost, called the “ Cartoon 
of Pisa,” by Michelangelo, whose style Sir 
Joshua Reynolds called the language of the 
gods; for the sublime in painting, no less than 
in poetry, overpowers and takes possession of 
the whole mind. 

The great distinction to be borne in mind be- 
tweenscience and art is this,—the one works, as it 
were, horizontally, the other vertically ; one links 
us with the earth and the lower animals, the 
other with gods anc demi-gods, whose sublime 
statues the Greek sculptors produced by the 
exaggeration of the peculiarly human iraite, or 
whatever distinguished man from the brute. 
The loftiest art is the incessant struggle of 
humanity upwards. While science is concerned 
chiefly with the world from which we are 
hastening,‘art appeals not to the perishing body, 
but to the immortal spirit which it may accom- 
pany into future worlds, and in some measure 
prepares for them. In its highest efforts it 
becomes an auxiliary to Christianity in spirit- 
ualising our nature, and has therefore fitly been 
employed by religion, to which we find all its 
branches lending themselves, and becoming 
handmaids. Three of them, — architecture, 
sculpture, painting,—form on earth the house of 
God and gate of heaven; and while these pro- 
vide the material shrine, poetry and music have 
ever,-in both Jewish and Christian churches, 
been employed in public worship as vehicles of 
praise to God, and of a divine exercise of all 
the passions and powers of the mind; to which 
purposes they are eminently adapted, music’s 
sublime sounds being, as Dr. Chalmers observes, 
most fitted to prompt the aspirations and 
resolves of exalted piety. Addison, in one of 
his Spectators, speaks of music as capable of 
humbling or exalting the soul to any pitch of 
devotion; and Bishop Atterbury remarks that 
its power is chiefly seen in advancing the 





heavenly passion of love which reigns in pious 





breasts. Musi the chose edeeaane 
reas usic among the chosen 
to have been an almost exclusively i ny 
and as we may gather from the desire of thei, 
Babylonian oppressors during the captiyit to 
hear them, their songs of Zion (music an 
poetry) were in high repute throughout the 
East. Poetry, the purest and most exalted in 
the world, enters in great part into the com 
sition of the Bible, and along with music will 
enter, we are told, into the enjoyments of a 
future state ; which is in harmony with Homer's 
and — representation of the Museg ag 
surrounding Jupiter, and warbling their bh: 
about his throne. : — 
is capable of being useful in the 
and ordinary sense of the word, as — the 
Georgics of Virgil in reviving the decayed spirit 
of husbandry, and fostering a taste for agricul. 
tural pursuits, which, owing to the long and 
desolating civil wars, had been greatly neg. 
lected in Italy. For these purposes the poem 
was written at the earnest entreaties of 
Meecenas. 

If we look into the annals of art we shall find 
that in all ages of the world it has exerted the 
greatest power over the course of history and 
propulsion of humanity. In the earlier stages 
of society in most civilised countries poetry was 
not merely a national pastime, it was also g 
means of progress, exalting and developing man’s 
moral nature. It was such in the Middle Ages, 
of which poetry, painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture were the great lights. The latter, indeed, 
inthe hands of the Freemasons, may besaid, by the 
great minsters and cathedrals with which, while 
the scholastic philosophers were standing still, 
and while astronomy was astrology and chemis. 
try alchemy, they studded Europe, to have 
thrown a bridge or a series of stepping-stones 
over the Mediswval chasm between the ancient 
and modern civilisation. That night was farther 
cheered by the Troubadours of Provence and the 
South of France, Lombardy and Spain, the 
minstrels in England, and the minne-singers in 
Germany, whose stirring lays, accompanied by 
harp or viol, were sung by all classes from the 
prince to the jongleur. Poetry, in conjunction 
with religion, had laid hold of chivalry, which 
was in itself the poetry of life, and beeame the 
ruling element of society in France and England, 
Germany and Spain, and seconded those 
romantic ideas of heroism which for so long a 
time enchanted Europe, and gave birth to the 
knightly character to which modern manners 
owe so much. Cervantes, it is said, laughed 
Spain’s chivalry away ; which is true or!y of its 
outward and visible signs or bofy; its soul, 
which was the sense of honour, no mortal being 
could laugh away. 

It was these, along with the revival of Greek 
poetry, art, and literature, and the advent of the 
great poets and artiste,—such as Dante, the 
greatest name in the literature of the Middle 
Ages, and who made an epoch in the intellectual 
history of modern nations; Palci, in whom the 
union of classical and romantic elements began, 
Ariosto, Giotto, Branelleschi, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and others,—that chiefly caused the scholastic 
philosophy, with its subtile refinements and 
fruitless controversies, along with alchemy and 
astrology, to decline,—that more than aught else 
promoted social progress, and ushered in the 
great modern age, of which the fifteenth century 
was the threshold. In that century the [poets 
and artists of Italy were pre-eminent, and under 
Cosmo de Medici, Florence became a second 
Athens. The beautifal Arabian poetry, of which 
the architecture that in the shape of mosques, 
palaces, or tombs adorned Spain and all the 
East, from Egypt to India, was doubtless an 
embodiment, had its part in bringing about this 
consummation. 

The great poet, who seems consecrated by 
a divine ordination to his work, is said 4 
be the spokesman of one age to another. of 
the words of Shelley, poets are the mirrors 
the gigantic shadows which futurity casts her 
the present; the unacknowledged legislators 0 
the world. Their art itself is a a tenga 
called “the god” who works in 
accordance with this, Hegel said that the key to 
the philosophy and religion of a nation is to be 
found in its poetry. } 

It is only the poet that can gain such & — 
ment in the human breast as that ascribed a 4 
Milton to Shakspeare, and become so pompo 7 
embalmed and sepulchred by the memory 4m 
affections,— 

« That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.” 


It is only the poet or artist that could inspire 
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each vonoration (Pe yucids for” Michelangelo, 
that expressed by Keyn ge, 
hen he said that to kiss the hem of his gar- 
vat, to catch the slightest of his perfection, 
oe Jory enough for an ambitious man. 
= ae pe against Science that she is 
sometimes even mischievous. While the ten- 
dency of Art isinvariably and necessarily tocheer 
and elevate, Science i3 prone, at least in some 
of her departments, 10 her endeavours to solve 
the mystery of the universe, to advance theories 
which, whether they lead ultimately to truth or 
not, are inthe meantime disturbing to the peace 
and happiness of large portions of mankind. ‘ At 
the present moment her leading representatives 
in the departments of physiology and biology 
are doing their best to destroy our belief in the 
existence of a God, and so virtually bereave 
us of the heavenly Father, who we have been 
taught to believe cares for us as an earthly 
parent for his children,—a belief than which 
nothing, I am convinced, is more necessary to 
give peace to the mind in such a scene of things 
as the present. To this heavenly Father we 
instinctively turn in all our distresses; our 
helper in the past, our hope for the futare; 
“our shelter from the stormy blast, and our 
eternal home.” : 

I myself believe, after carefully reading 
Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,”’ that the doctrine 
of evolution or transmutation and development 
of species can never be proved, and that, if it 
could be, the non-existence of a God would not 
logically follow. Bat its authors and advocates 
have so mixed up the hypothesis of natural 
selection with that indicated by the expression 
“ the physical bases of life,” with which it has 
no necessary connexion, that the two are looked 
upon by all but strictly scientific men as one 
and the same, and an axe is laid at the root of 
Christianity and of theism itself. 

Men of science in the popular view thus stand 
in the position of waging,— 

“ An impious warfare with the very life 
Of their own souls,” 

In time, as well as in space, has art the ad. 
vantage over science. The labours of the philo- 
sopher are constantly giving place to succeeding 
discoveries and losing their significance as time 
rolls on, which is true both of physical and. 
metaphysical speculation. In ancient Greece 
the Socratic school superseded the Ionian and 
Pythagorean; the Epicurean replaced the Eleatio; 
the Peripatetic and Stoic supplanted the Acade- 
mic; the Neo-Platonic superseded them all, to 
be superseded in its turn by the Schoolmen. In 
modern Europe the Copernican system of the 
universe supplanted the Ptolemaic and Cartesian, 
and Bacon and Locke and Leibnitz undermined 
the authority of the Schoolmen. But, while 
sects and systems of philosophy are chasing 
each other into oblivion, the genuine productions 
of art-genius, based on nature, and the higher 
necessities of man, retain all the power and 
charm of their first bloom. Who can destroy 
the creations of Homer or Michelangelo, which 
belong to a glorious and immortal world, the 
oldest beings and characteristics of which are 
among the most prized at this hour ? 

Ana rie re —_ the Moor, 
With the Risto @ swept or worn away 

None of the arts can ever have cause with 
Othello to mourn its occupation gone. Hach 
one has within itself a principle of inexhaustible 
development, and may reach a higher degree of 
interest than was attained by the ancients. 

If Tam right in what I have advanced, then 
are all real artists,—the men in whom the celes- 
tial fire ig lodged, whether poets, painters, 
sculptors, architects, or musicians, and who are 
poets in different walks,—the highest order of 
ne the aristocracy of the human race; and 

se philosophers such as Locke, who looked 
on poetry and her half-sister, eloquence, with 
jealousy and suspicion, as strangely defective in 
qualifications for exploring human aature. In 
ae contrast with theirs were the views and 
reer of the prince of logicians and critics, 

‘ristotle, whose writings embraced the whole 
circle of the theoretical and practical knowledge 
of his time, including treatises on rhetoric and 


poetry, 
The poet proper especi i 
i pecially comes in the 
scale of being the least Pe lower than the 


angels, — 


*“ His soul can hate’ i 
z And wander wild through things ime biel” 
© lives not so much in this world as in a world 
Own. Alive to every imperfection in the 


actual scene of things, and gifted with creative | 
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energy, he is ever evolving new scenes and 
images, and weaving fabrics of splendour and 
beauty around him surpassing all that his bodily 
eye ever saw. 

‘* Ts *t not the music breathing from his soul 


Which, gushing from his heart, with sweetest strain 
Draws back the world into his heart again ?” 


than the great Casar possessed when he pro- 
nounced himself satisfied with his share of life 
and fame. What were the conquests of Cesar 
to his conquests from chaos of worlds in advance 
of the present one? He need not weep, like 
Alexander, for fresh worlds to conquer, for his 
field is illimitable for enlarging his own mental 
and emotional domain, and extending thesphere 
of the good and beantiful on earth. 

But,.as yearnings after something purer and 
more exalted than is to be found in real life 
are in a greater or lesser degree a common in- 
stinct of humanity, all may, by art-culture, get 
into the sphere of thought; of the poet, who 
kindles the imagination of the susceptible 
reader to clothe the scenes and characters he 
represents with the same radiant hues under 
which they appeared to his own, till, by irre- 
sistible sympathy, he becomes a partaker of his 
(the poet’s) well-imaged joys and sorrows. 
The mind’s beings, essentially immortals, still 
create 

And pen in us @ brighter ray, 

And more beloved existence; that which Fate 
Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied 

First exiles, then rep what we hate,— 
Watering the heart, whose early flowers have died, 

And with a fresher growth replenishing the void.” 

The pleasures of art I conceive to be really 
satisfactory in their nature, not vain ones. Man 
walks in a vain shadow when in search, for its 
own sake, of wealth or power, but not when in 
search of the beautiful, which, whether in nature 
or art, declares the glory of God. Inasmuch as 
the arts partake of the infinitude of nature on 
which they are based, they can never lose their 
charm. They neither depart with the bloom of 
youth, nor change with the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, but are a perpetual solace to the heart. 
The delights they instil are untinctured with 
remorse; they soften and amend the heart 
without injuring the understanding, and spread 
some of the, sweetest flowers along the thorny 
paths of life. So far from their having 
any tendency to unfit us for the perform. 
ance of the duties of life, I believe, if rightly 
used, they animate and arm us for it by 
inspiring us with the most worthy and noble 
conceptions of God and our relations to him. 
‘* Why should I be ashamed,” exclaims Cicero, 
in his oration for the poet Archias, ‘‘ to acknow- 
ledge pleasures, the enjoyment of which has 
never prevented me from relieving the wants of 
others, or deprived me of the courage to attack 
vice and defend virtue ?” 

The least moral use of the arts is to hamanise 
and refine, to broaden and purify the sympa- 
thies. Their highest use is to connect the per- 
ception of physical beauty with that of moral 
excellence, and excite yearnings after eternal 
beatitude, along with increased faith in the 
infinite moral beauty of the Supreme Being, by 
whose appointment the five divine sisters have 
doubtlessly been assigned to man as the com- 
forting and edifying companions of his journey 
through time. 

The arts are a more important ingredient in 
the composition of the “chief good’’ than it 
is probable the sages of Greece had any idea of. 
They are the great objects to which all else are 
to be made subservient. As Lord Bacon says, 
we must determine and fix our minds in such 
manner upon them that the pursuit of them 
may become the business, and the attainment 
of them the end, of our whole lives. While 
many pursuits of men are unworthy of men, 
the pursuit of the arts is worthy of higher 
than men; and nothing seems so well to re- 
place a lost Eden as the delectable world they 
open to our view. They are to all what poetry 
was to Coleridge, “their own exceeding great 
reward.” Rousseau, Addison, Goethe, and 
others have borne such testimony. To Zimmer- 
man nature never appeared more charming than 
while roading the Jdylls of Theocritus and 
Gessner. The eye and mind instructed by the 
arts best realise or picture the fabled golden 
age, for they consecrate every field and wood, 
and turn an ordinary walk into a morning or 
evening sacrifice. .In leading the mind to 
those sources whence the grandest conceptions 
are most likely to flow, and by which the world 





is set in motion, they frequently kindle unex- 


He may be said to live with more about him | poe 


pected fires. The writer last quoted suggesis 
that some of the most celebrated actions of 
mankind were first conceived or inspired among 
the sounds of music, or amid the mazes of the 
dance. The arts have a kindly influence on the 
body as well as on the mind; and Lord Bacon, 
in his essay on Health, prescribes to his reader a 
m or & p t, and to pursue studies that 
fill the mind with splendid and illustrious ob- 
jects. Art, exclaims some writer whose name 
I forget, has not only opened to me an inex- 
haustible source of pleasure, but it has restored 
me to health. It is said that the mind of Petrarch 
was always gloomy except when he was resigned 
to the inspiring illusions of poetry among the 
romantic rocks and valleys of the Alps. 

National music, and what may be called 
peculiarly our national poetry, and I may add 
our national architecture, are the nurses of 
patriotism. 

I deem it important to theinterest and progress 
of art that the main fact I have endeavoured to 
set forth should obtain a clear and general recog- 
nition; which could have only an expanding and 
ennobling influence uponit. As a consciousness 
of rank or dignity in an individual naturally in- 
spires sentiments and actions worthy of it, and 
tends to expand his character and being, so to 
the artistic profession there are inspiration and 
power in a perception of the high position of 
art on the scroll of human knowledge. 

Samvret Hueerns. 








DILAPIDATION OF CHURCHES IN 
TURKEY. 


DIsTRESSFUL news reaches us as to the dilapi- 
dation of some of the finest churches in Turkey. 
It was natural to expect that these monuments 
would suffer during the war, but now neglect is 
proving as destructive as aggression. The magni- 
ficent Church of SS. Sergius and Bachus, built 
by the celebrated architect, Anthemus, was con- 
verted into an asylum and hospital during the 
war with Russia. Aga monument this church 
is only surpassed by Sta. Sophia, but, neverthe- 
less, prisoners were locked up in some of its 
finest galleries, and these were not precisely 
the class of persons likely to respect the works 
of art by which they were surrounded. F'rescoes 
were chipped,'floor and walls soiled,—nothing, in 
a word, was respected. Disastrous though this 
may be, still it is a story common to most wars. 
But what is more inexcusable is the fact that 
not the smallest attempt has been made to re- 
pair their disasters. Not even a broom or a 
cloth has been introduced into these places. The 
foul dirt and dust accumulated by the prisoners, 
and all that has been amassed since, lie un- 
touched in layers several inches thick covering 
arabesques, &c., of inestimable beauty and value. 
So fearful is the filth that the priest guardian 
of this great church has, in spite of his fanaticism, 
released the faithful from the obligation of 
taking off their shoes when entering the sacred 
edifice. 

In Constantinople, all Christian churches have 
experienced the same fate. During the war 
they also were converted into hospitals or 
prisons, and have been so badly preserved since 
that some among them are menaced with total 
destruction. For instance, the beautifal charch 
of St. Irene has been recently converted into a 
sort of arsenal, and all the numerous artistic 
treasures it contained have been removed, and 
probably stolen. So general are these depreda- 
tions, that a movement has been organised with 
@ view to petitioning the Turkish Government; 
and of seeking, if necessary, the moral support 
of foreign intervention. 








MESSRS. ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ PREMISES 
IN BROADWAY, LUDGATE-HILL. 


Tus freehold premises in Broadway, occu- 
pied by Messrs. Routledge & Sons, the well- 
known publishers, were offered for sale at the 
Auction Mart, last week, by Mr. Woodgate 
Saffell. The property, which contains five 
floors of warehouses, and covers an area of 
2,090 superficial feet, with a frontage to the 
Broadway of 37 ft., and to Water-lane of 50 ft., 
is let on lease to Messrs. Routledge & Sons, for 
an unexpired term of four years, at a rental of 
4951. 16s. 8d. per annum, bat the auctioneer 
said that the present rental value was believed 
to be considerably in excess of this amount, as 
all property in the locality had greatly increased 
in value since the lease was granted in 1862. 





The property was sold for 11,1201. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue fifty-eighth annual exhibition of this 
Society does not, we fear, keep up the advance 
in its character which we noticed last year. 
The exhibition does not, of course, profess to 
so high a Btandard as the Academy, but we 
really think that a line should be drawn some- 
where, and it should, at any rate, be drawn 
at a point which should exclude such mere- 
tricious painting as the so-called “ Orhelia” 
(155), which, however, is placed on the line. 
There are, nevertheless, good things to be 
picked out here and there,— among the 
figure-pictures, Mr. Hayllar’s “The Dinner 
Hour” (63), a good study of a fine old rustic 
gentleman, who seems, however, to have finished 
his dinner. Sir John Gilbert's small painting 
of ‘Sancho Panza as Governor of Barataria” 
(75), is well worth looking at; and. there are 
good qualities in Mr. Henley’s “ Martin Luther 
singing in the Streets of Hisenach”; and in 
“Rival Drinks” (120), by Mr. Jas. Hayllar. 
Miss Martineau’s painting of “ The Two Violins” 
(123) is sure to be looked at; the nearer 
figure, a young woman, with a decided look 
of genius about her, has both force and feel- 
ing. Mr. J. Morgan’s “ New-mown Hay"’(340) 
is not so much a study of hay as of the 
people who are making it, who pos3ess a good 
deal of well-marked and nataral character. 
Among the landscapes there is a better pro- 
portion of gool work than among the 
figure-pictures. Mr. H. Moore sends a fine 
landscape, with cattle in the foreground, entitled 
“On the Move” (426), a painting in which 
both cattle and landscape are so well handled as 
to make us nearly forget that the artist is 
chiefly known as a sea-painter. Next to it 
hangs a beautiful and very complete work by 
Mr. J. D. Watson, “A Moonlight Walk” (428), 
& landscape with two figures, very succesefal in 
its moonlight effect. Mr. Edwin Ellis, whose 
works we have before recognised as among the 
attractions of this exhibition, has been very 
successfal in his “ West Hartlepool” (407). Mr. 
Grace’s “ Fulkington, Sussex” (447), looks a 
little too much like an inspiration caught from 
Mr. Hine, which is a pity, as the artist can do 
good work on his own lines. Among landscapes 
in the same room are “The Evening Hour, 
Brittany’ (418), by Mr. W. C. Estall; ‘ Winter 
Afterglow” (432), by Mr. Caffieri; and ‘‘ Where 
Gipsies congregate” (446), by Mr. Leopold 
Rivers. In the large room the best landscape 
is “Where once the Garden smiled” (136), by 
Mr. Stuart Lloyd, a study of a foreground, half 
weeds, half flowers, in tangled profasion, on high 
gcound overlooking the sea: this is a fine work. 
Mr. Yeend King’s “ Pleasant it was when Woods 
were Green” (181), Mr. Munn’s “ Late After- 
noon” (183) and “ Barren Land” (45), Mr. P. 
Smith’s “ Moulsey Weir” (64), and Mr. Grace’s 
“‘A Pond with Weeds about it” (42), may be 
mentioned among the redeeming features of a 
rather motley collection. 

Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s architectural interiors are 
as good as ever ; the iaterior of St. Mark’s, Venice 
(210), is one of the best representations of its 
effect, and one of those most recalling the reality, 
that we have seen. Among small items we may 
mention “An Ancient Trio ” (83), three old jars 
to wit, by Mr. E. Holliday, and ‘‘ Companions of 
Vice” (246), a collection of pipes, cigar-cases, 
cards, &v., by Mr. E. G. H. Lucas. The water- 
colour room contains a good many pleasant 
drawings, among which may be named “ Sorrow” 
and ‘‘ Happiness” (702, 712), two interiors with 
figures, the latter especially good; ‘The Pond 
in Autumn” (713), by Mr. Grace; “Interior of 
St. Madeleine, Troyes,” by Mr. Wyke Bayliss 
(735) ; “ Near Burnham” (755), by Mr. Sigmund ; 
and ‘Cloudy Day on the Moors” (773), by Mr. 
J. Bromley. The sculpture exhibits include a 
bust of Mr. John Bright, by Mr. Adams-Acton, 
and busts entitled “Autumn” and “ Winter” 
by Signor Fontana. 








St. John’s Church, Woolwich, has just had 
® memorial window placed in it to the memory of 
the late Rev. J. W. Alington, who for many 
years was the esteemed vicar of the parish. 
The window is a two-light, and the subjects 
chosen were: “I was naked and ye clothed me: 
sick and ye visited me.” It was desired that 
Mr. Alington’s portrait should be introduced 
into the window ; and the window was designed 
and executed by Messrs. Gibbs & Howard, of 
London. 





THE MUSEUM OF THE BARGELLO AT 
FLORENCE. 


TIME was, and it was not so many years ago, 
when it required but a small effort of imagina- 
tion on the part of the stranger in Florence to 
pictare in its streets the life of the old city in 
the past, the life which has been described so 
well by the chroniclers of those days, and which 
has inspired the romance of the many modern 
writers and painters to whom we owe so deep a 
debt of gratitude for the pictures they have 
drawn with pen and pencil. But Florence 
within twenty years has passed through another 
of the many phases of its history, and another 
chapter has been added to the story of its 
stones; Florence is certainly not the Florence 
of the past: it is scarcely the Florence of a 
generation ago. There are new streets, new 
houses, new municipal improvements; there is 
a bustle that was unknown to old residents ; 
cheap ready-made clothing of a strongly English 
stamp has driven out successfully the thoroughly 
Italian look of those who move about one, and 
in whom, in their picturesque cloaks and hats,- 
it was tempting to picture the descendants of 
the great Florentines. True, all the old features 
still remain; how to enumerate them? On the 
road to the Museum we pass more than one. 
There is the Piazza Signoria, with its familiar 
Orcagna’s Loggia, as persistent guides repeatin 
face of fact.*—the hall of the marshals at 
Manich is, after all, but a cold imitation, one 
must agree,—there is the huge fountain, though 
its neighbour the colossal “ David” of Michel- 
angelo has been spirited away. As for the 
Palazzo Vecchio, it nobly stands with its lofty 
tower, but its shaggy surface, once picturesquely 
hoary with the dust of centuries of combat, has 
been too nicely cleaned. Down the Via Tarna- 
buoni, the Strozzi Palace remains the same; its 
rugged old face has been left happily untouched 
and its familiar old iron-work lanterns; on the 
great broad seat at its base one sees displayed in 
charming contrast to the huge knuckly stones 
an array of spring flowers, the primrose, the 
violet, the anemone, and the open-air camellia,— 
there are big bushes of them in the gardens 
here all in full flower, and we are early in March, 
though perhaps in the morning you will see the 
vendor vainly warming his hands by breathing 
on them or by holding them over the customary 
scaldino of hot ashes ; but now we have lost our 
way in reaching the Bargello Museum. There is, 
however, never any regret in losing one’s way 
in an old city,—one is always repaid by some 
discovery that would otherwise have escaped 
notice. But we have not gone very far from the 
road, and at the corner of a small piazza, in 
spite of all the changes in its appearance, one 
recognises the old municipal palace; _ it is, too, 
one of the oldest buildingsin the city, with its five 
centuries of existence, and looks, like its brother 
the great Palazzo Vecchio, scarcely its age now 
that its stones, though they are not knuckly 
rough-hewn blocks, it is trae, have been so well 
attended to; and inthe clean patches that spot 
its dark walls it is easy to see the work of the 
restorer. 

Whatever may be said by those who complain 
of the deficiencies in the restoration of ancient 
buildings, it is quite certain that there is, in 
more senses than one, & nervousness in what is 
said on such matters, and although it must be 
confessed that those who complain are not 
altogether without reason for their laments, the 
complainers, at all events,—and there have been 
some who have found fault with the manner in 
which the restorations of the old Bargello have 
been made,—have the least possible right for 
their criticism. It will be many ages, we think, 
before the architectural culture will be so precise 
atid sensitive as to insist on the Bargello at least | 
being again restored to its thirteenth-century 
beauty. Those who remember it as we do soon 
after the days when Mr. Kirkup made go great a 
fass about his discovery of the portrait of Dante 
in the chapel, and who may have only seen the 
Bargello from time to time during the last 
thirty years, must now look upon the old building 
with a new feeling of admiration for its archi- 
tectural splendour. Our sympathy, after all, 
was for broken-down old shops and ill-built 
seventeenth-century windows. What we ses 

* It has now been most satisfactorily proved that the 
Loggia which bears his name was not the design of the 
great painter, but of the architect of the beautiful church 
cfOr San Michele, Benci di Cione. Orcagna is knowa as 
Andrea di Cione, hence the error. It was Mr. Perkins, in 
his admirable work on the Tuscan sculptors, wh, if we 


mistake not, was one of the first to draw attention to this 
fact (see the appendix to the second volume of his work). 
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now externally is sufficiently satisfy; 
should think, to the most fastidious; fal ae 
new uSe that has been made internally of the 
Bargello, the greatest advocate for modern 
modes of teaching will certainly be content, Ij 
would be difficult to point, in the course of the 
industry that has of late years been so learned] 
bestowed on the accumulation and Classification 
of historical objects of art, toa gathering more 
intelligently made than that which the autho. 
rities of Florence have brought together in the 
Bargello, and which is now justly called the 
National Museum. 

Here may be studied in some way or other 
most, if not all, of the great branches of art for 
which Florence has been famous in the last five 
centuries, and with care itis not difficult to trace 
the teachers of those who have taught the world 
so much. 

Florence has of late years been so thoroughly 
re-modelling its museums, so Classifying and 
sifting, so thoughtfally finding room for their 
over-crowding treasures, that one now has it in 
one’s power to find in some collection or other 
specimens of work relating to any of the pur- 
suits in which one may be interested, although, 
owing to the very number of these collections, 
a few branches of the industrial arts of Florence 
may seem somewhat scattered. Should it be 
painting, the Belle Arti and the Uffizi supply 
the student of Early Florentine art with ex. 
amples of every artist enumerated by their 
historians, from the earliest days literally to our 
own, though only in a few cases are the finest 
examples of these early artists to be found; but 
they will be in some other situation in Florence, 
For the carefal inquirer, and those who are ab'e 
to enjoy the luxury of leisure, sach examples 
are to be found in the spots for which they were 
painted,—the work of Masaccio in the Carmine, 
or that of Memmiand Gaddi in that most gor- 
geously-decorated of all chapels, the Spanish 
chapel at Sta. Maria Novella, or the Benozzo 
Gozzoli at the Riccardi Palace. In this direc- 
tion, the new acquisition of the Dom Lorenzo 
Monaco that may be seen at the Uffizi, and 
which was unknown to us in our earlier visita 
to Florence,* seems to add a glory to the Uffizi, 
which entitles the little room in which the work 


‘is placed with the interesting Botticelli, the 


Ghirlandajo, and the Benozzo Gozzoli, to the 
long-treasured name of the Tribune, with this 
advantage, that without rivalry it may exist 
without any invidious comparison with the old 
Tribune, the honoured home of the Venus di 
Medici, and the Madonna of the Bullfincb. 

But to return to the Bargello and its 
museums so well installed in the great halls 
of the old prison. It was an excellent idea, 
certainly, this of utilising in this manner the 
grim old building, and very appropriately in 
the sombre, gloomy hall on the ground-floor 
has been arranged the collection of armour; 
but Florence has parted with most of the 
treasures of its armourers’ art. We should 
have looked for a finer collection of an industry 
for which Italy once held so high a fame. Up 
the outer flight of steps in the picturesque and 
familiar courtyard, with its quaint armorial 
bearings, one reaches the great hall, simply and 
effectively adorned with a number of well- 
chosen statues, many, if not most, of them 
famous, the “‘ Bacchus” of Michelangelo among 
these. Here we see for the first time, not yet 
placed in their ultimate destination, the whole 
familiar frieze of “Singing Children, by 
Luca Della Robbia, which has been carefally 
and thoroughly cleaned, without & suspicion < 
the slightest injury to the objects, by a meth 
which we believe even the most fastidious 
sculptor would rot object to, and happily, now 
that it is cleaned, ages may pass away 10 .~ 
sunny climate before the operation need 
repeated. ‘ 

Tow and well chosen are all the objects which 
decorate the various rooms,—a feature which 
may be said to give not alone & peculiar — 
but to add a great value to the Museum. — vs _ 
in the gallery which contains the Gente = 
(so called) Raffaelle ware, the specimens e “a 
industry,—the admiration for which, it wi Pe 
found, time will perhaps lessen,—are popu 
istic. It is also in @ small but choice num . 
that are shown some exquisite crystal ~—“s 
chalices, of which any one specimen wou 
sufficient, from an educational point of view, 
lead the modern school of jeweller and 

®This rare work of the Dominican friend of Fra 

ibi within a few montas, 
theseaie at red pow ieee heede ere restorer, fortunately 
without harm, for some two or three years. 
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panne a masterly is the treat 

: mplete and masterly is the treat- 
_ a Nery ssoanting and enamel ornament, the 
chiselling and the chasing. It is not in modern 
Italy that such works can now be produced, 
“eI h in oar chilly North there have been de- 
tk -_ works of undoubtedly equal merit, and 
en the direction of an architect whom we 
be had but only recently to congratulate on 

+ *ng Royal Academy honours. 
obtaining Hoy , 

In the chapel, fresh treasures of the delicate 
‘eweller’s att of the past are exhibited: choics 
crosses inlaid with precious enamels and nielli, 
in two cases, by that master goldsmith, Maso 
Finiguerra, by whom one may see here his 
famous pace, the niello of the Coronation of the 
Virgin, and to which, apart from its exquisite 
artistic beauty, is attached another interest, that 
of being the work of the inventor of engraving. 
It is @ simple silver plate, in a chased gold 
frame, modestly attractive; but it is the pace 
of Maso Fin‘guerra, and treasured by _ the 
Florentines with a reverence as great as is at 
Bologna the pace of the goldsmith-pain‘er, 
Raffielle’s friend, Francia, who has proudly 
signed more than one of his pictares “‘aurifer 
In this chapel there are many other features of 
interest. The walls are covered with frescoes 
(said to be by Giotto), long hidden under a pro- 
tecting case of homely whitewash. It was 
among the heads of one of the groups, it will be 
remembered, that Mr. Kirkup, an old English 
resident in Florence, discovered an authentic 
portrait of Dante. ‘ : 

What to say of the rooms which contain the 
bronzes and the marble busts, all works of 
famous Florentine sculptors? It is with a small 
library of books of reference in hand, and a 
goodly acquaintance with the history of Florence, 
artistic, literary, and political, that one ought to 
traverse these rooms, for memories and names 
meet the eye at everyturn. Here stonily stares 
old Machiavelli; there the fine old Florentine 
head of Pier Mellini by that most conscientious 
of Early Florentine sculptors, with whose name 
one soon becomes acquainted in a stay in 
Florence, Benedetto da Maiano; there is Dona- 
tello’s familiar “ David,” and more than one of 
Benvenuto Cellini’s works; others, again, by 
Michelangelo, by whom‘ a noble bas-relief that 
served the decorative purpose of the door of 
some treasure-closet is a work too little known ; 
there, too, grins the mask the young scalptor 
carved, as tradition duly tells us, in the gardens 
of his first apprec‘ator, old Cosmo de’ Medici ; 
and many another treasure, the enumeration of 
which belongs rather to the guide-book. Of 
Lucca della Robbia ware, of which the visitor to 
Florence hears so much, there is no want; 
indeed, most of the great art industries of the 
busy Florence of the Renaissance are here exhi- 
bited. The lover of drapery has alone the right 
to complain; the noble art of the Florentine 
weaver and embroiderer is almost totally ua- 
represented,—a point to be regretted, for, of all 
the branches of industry dependent directly on 
the artist, it is of those that might hope by 
art to have before it a brilliant 
ature. 

It cannot be said that, in the present day, 
there isa want of encouragement of what we 
have now come to understand as the industrial 
arts. The value of a proper attention to their 
progress has been well understood, and their 
desendence on the general movement of the 
arts, much greater than at first sight may 
appear, completely shown. It is nowhere more 
than in Italy and in its art-history that this fact 
18 more clearly evident ; the choicest specimens 
of her industrial arts belong to her golden days, 
and with her artistic decadence we can trace the 
decline of her graat industries. In the artistic 
revival of our days, and the efforts of Govern- 
ments and private initiation noticeable through. 
out Europe, Italy has to some extent taken her 
part, and her leaders have understood the share 
in the task that has fallen to them. We cannot 
help feeling that, to some extent, those critics 
are right who attribute the reason of the dead- 
ness of art in Italy to the want of museums 
such as exist in London, Paris, and elsewhere. 
Among these critics one of the most recent, the 
Prince Odescalchi, has, it is true, made excep- 
tions in favour of Florence in his severe remarks 
lately published in these pages; but it is not 
alone the existence of museums that will build 
up artistic industries. It is obvious that such 
an end can alone be attained through the 
Proper use made of these museums ; this proper 
beh key i pcos: hope for by the appointment 
it shoal nt pro-essors and directors whose duty 

uld be in the severest terms to exact 


obedience to their modes of teaching. Bat 
this is a want requiring to be supplied in Italy. 
It is a mystery to strangers more or less 
acquainted with Italian art,—a knowledge 
obtained before arriving in Italy,—to find that 
they are able to detect errors and vulgarities in 
reproductions of Italian art that Italian manu- 
facturers find it their interest in spreading ; 
such degrading merchandise cannot be too 
severely condemned. It is for this reason that 
one is disposed to regard as hopeless the ulti- 
mate saccess of the industrial arts of modern 
Italy, and not as M. Odescalchi has feared, from 
the want of such iastitutions as he finds farther 
north. Were this the case with such a museum 
as they possess at the Bargello, the Florentines 
need never complain of the want of a school of 
design. Nor can the Florentines or the Italians 
generally, greedy as we are in the habit of 
believing them to be, be accused in a whole- 
sale manner of disposing of their greatest 
treasures; it is quite possible upon carefal 
inquiry that we shall find that they have in a 
very few instances allowed these greatest 
treasures to leave the country. What is cer- 
tain, and a visit to Italy soon convinces one of 
the fact, is that in many branches of indus- 
trial art, notwithstanding the noble specimens 
that are to be found out of Italy, it is alone in 
Italy that the finest examples can be studied. 








THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY OVERIB, 
SOUTHWARK. 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Saturday afternoon last sixty or seventy 
of the members of the Architectural Associa- 
tion visited this very interesting church (now 
known as St. Saviour’s), under the guidance of 
Mr. F. T. Dollman, who briefly recounted the 
history of the bnilding, and drew attention to 
the chief points of architectural interest. Dis- 
crediting the legend that the priory church owed 
its name to that of one Mary Audrey, a ferry- 
man’s daughter, who is said to have founded a 
house of sisters here, he gave it as his opinion 
that the name was nothing more than “ St. Mar 
over the rie,’’—7.e., St. Mary over the river. It 
subsequently became a college for priests, under 
the direction of Swith.n, Bishop of Winchester, 
and about the year 1106 it was refounded by 
William Pont de l’Arche and William D’Aunoy, 
as a house for canons regular of the order of 
St. Augustine. Referring to the nave, Mr. Doll- 
man said that the oak roof put up in place of 
the stone vaulting which fell down in 1469 was 
removed in 1831 ; the nave was allowed to remain 
uncovered and in ruins until 1838, when it was 
finally taken down. He said the clearing 
away of the old work of the nave was greatly 
tobe deplored. <A great deal of it remained, 
and the nave could very easily have been 
restored on the old lines. The present nave 
was carried out under the direction of a local 
architect named Rose. Its floor is raised 5 ft. 
or 6 ft. above the level of the choir, which is 
now disused except for marriages. The old 
nave consisted of seven bays, as Mr. Dollman 
showed by plans and drawings of the fabric. 
A beautiful south porch of Early English work, 
temp. Walter Giffard, Bishop of Winchester, and 
a Norman door on the north, had disappeared 
with the rest of the work. Having conducted 
the visitors into the choir and up on to the 
leads of the very fine tower, whence they 
obtained a fine view of the City and its 
churches, Mr. Dollman led the visitors into the 
retro-choir, popularly known as the lady-chapel, 
pointed out the architectural details, and re- 
ferred to the historical associations of the church, 
wherein was held the Oonsistory Court of the 
diocese of Winchester, where the trial and con- 
demnation to the stake for heresy of Bishop 
Hooper, John Rogers, and others, took place. 
The tombs of John Gower the poet, of Bishop 
An irewes, and of several other persons of note 
were pointed out, as were the curious collection 
of bosses belonging to the oak roof before men- 
tioned. There are now about thirty-five of these 
remaining, all representing very quaint devices. 
Mr. Dollman observed that there must have 
been about 150 of these bosses in the roof, and 
the question was, What had become of the large 
majority of them? The visitors concluded 
their examination of the church by walking 
round its exterior, when from the narrow streets 
on the north the hideous incompleteness of the 
nave was made only too manifest. Vain regrets 
were expressed at the effect which the constrac- 





tion of the approaches to London Bridge has 


had upon the church by giving it the appear- 
ance of having been built in a hole, and it was 
shown that in 1832 there was a great contest in 
the parish asto whether the lady-chapel (or retro- 
choir) should be pulled dowa. The question was 
left to the decision of the ratepayers, who were 
polled, a majority, of whom fortunately, voted 
for the retention of this part of the church, which 
was subsequently restored by the late Mr. George 
Gwilt, who is buried on the south side of the 
choir, and whose services to the parish are 
commemorated by a stained-glass window and 
a granite tablet. Mr. Dollman’s remarks were 
rendered the more interesting by number of 
old prints and plans which he exhibited. On 
the motion of Mr. H. W. Pratt, the thanks of 
the Association were accorded to Mr. Dollman 
for his kindness. 

Mr. Dollman has completed an historical and 
architectural account of this noteworthy church, 
which will be published in about three weeks 
from this time. 








THE OXFORD UNIVERS:.TY LODGING- 
HOUSES. 
SANITARY INSPECTION. 


Mr. E. G. Gairritx, a consulting engineer 
attached to the Local Government Board, is 
aboot to make a sanitary inspection of the 
lodgiog-houses at Oxford in connexion with the 
University. This inspection is at the instance 
of the University authorities, who have directed 
the delegates of the lodging-houses to make 
such general inspection of all houses licensed 
by them, and the delegates have appointed 
Mr. Griffith accordingly, who will visit each 
house, and conduct a thorough examination and 
inquiry as to its sanitary condition in all 
respects, reporting the result of his inspection 
to the delegates of the lodging-houses. Where 
the sanitary conditions of a house are found to 
be satisfactory, a certificate to that effect will 
be given, and where defects are discovered, the 
necessary remedies are to be pointed out by the 
inspector. It is stated that the investigation 
will be a great benefit to the owners and occu- 


J | piers of. the houses, as well as to the University 


itself. The cost of the inquiry is to be entirely 
borne by the University. 








PORTAL AND WINDOW OF THE CASA 
PIA, BELEM. 
POINTED ARCHITECTURE IN PORTUGAL, 


Tue knowledge of architectural progress in 
Portugal is not very general in England ; it is, 
at least, not so widely diffused amongst us as- 
the knowledge of architectural history in other 
countries. In presenting, therefore, our readers 
with an illustration selected from amongst the 
ecclesiastical buildings of Portugal (a porial and 
window of the Cusa Pia, or Holy House, at 
Belem, an edifice of some interest to English 
readers, as we shall point out), a few lines on 
the subject contribated by a Portuguese writer 
may not be out of place. 

The various phases of the architecture of a 
nation hava been often described as the petrified 
history of its moral and social life, the lines of 
which are traced out in its monuments; and the 
ogive or ogee is one of those features. On the 
track of municipal freedom, there appeared in 
Europe that style of architecture which was a 
new evolution of art under the influences of a 
higher and purer spirit of religion. The emula- 
tion of rival sovereigns,—rivals in a religious 
sense, that is,—during the middle ages greatly 
favoured its rapid development, and buildings 
of most sumptuous character sprang up. Wi:hin 
scarcely three centuries a considerable part of 
Europe was covered with huge and costly 
cathedrals, which, at the present day, according 
to the expressed belief of competent writers on 
the subject, it would have been impossible even 
for the most powerfal potentate to call into 
existence with the same facility with which 
they were raised at the time of their foundation. 
Tois phenomenon can only be accounted for by 
the religious fervour and Christian devotion 
which are said to have existed at the time. At 
that period, the people readily listened to the 
voice, responded at once to the expressed desire 
of the feudal lord or bishop, who sometimes was 
the fendal lord himself, and joined in the erection 
of any and all the holy and meritorious edifices. 
Numerous associations of Freemasons were 
formed, with the sole object of mutually pro. 
tecting and finding work for each other, and 








thus architects, sculptors, and other artists 
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necessary for the prosecution of the various 
departments of such works, were found. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, however, 
the ogive style of architecture dwindled down 
to its lowest level, and Italy, which, not- 
withstanding continual invasions and her intes- 
. tine struggles, had endeavoured to preserve 
permanently the classical element by setting 
her face most energetically against the Pointed 
style, began to enter into the period of the Renais- 
sance.. Bramante and Michelangelo were 
engaged in sketching out a design for the great 
basilica of St. Peter, in the best conceivable style 
of that regenerated form of architecture, which 
was at once to exercise a most powerfal influ- 
ence on art in Hurope. The invention of print- 
ing contributed powerfully to the diffusion of 
knowledge, and awakened a spirit of investiga- 
tion. It brought with it Reformation, and 
created a love for the study of philosophy and 
other sciences, which had been confined to the 
cella of convents alone, where research had 
retired in consequence of the irruptions of bar- 
barians. The great antiquarian writers of the 
day began narrating, in solemn and sublime 
style, the great strifes of Rome and Athens, as 
well as the brilliant lives of the heroes of civili- 
sation, which narrations filled the minds of 
those who were weary of the exalted mysticism 
_ of the middle ages with admiration and a 

powerful inclination for imitation. Thus, then, 
the literature of classical ssthetics burst 
forth, and the philosophic, individualistic, and 
anti-religious tendencies of the Renaissance soon 
obliterated the religious creeds, and rendered 
the ogive style unintelligible and impracti- 
cable. 

Portugal had likewise possessed churches in 
the ogive style, although on a limited scale 
only. They are nevertheless stated to be of 
unusual excellence and harmony of style; 
indeed, good specimens of Christian architec- 
ture. One of these, the monastery of Batalha, 
has been spoken of with admiration. This 
building was originally raised as the convent of 
St. Dominick, close to the spot where King Don 
Joao I. is said to have fought, with a force of 
only 7,000 men, the celebrated battle of Alju- 
barrota, in 1385, against the King of Castille, 
who had come to attack Portugal with an army 
of 30,000 men. King Jodo gained a signal 
victory over his powerful opponent, and, to 
commemorate the event, this convent assumed 
the name of “N. 8. de Victoria,” commonly 
described as that of “Batalha.” Another 
version says that the building, which is stated 
by Portuguese architects to be of the purest 
English ogive style, was constructed by a 
society of English Freemasons called to Portugal 
by King Don Jodo I., in fulfilment of the promise 
made by that prince when he married Lady 
Philippa, of Lancaster. Its design is also stated 
to be due to an English architect ; and consider. 
ing the period within which it was completed, 
it is said to contain the originality and harmony 
of the style which are wanting in many others 
of that description of buildings, and the presence 
of which in this one increases its grandeur and 
sumptuous character. It was commenced 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, and 
completed within the comparatively short 
period of fifty years, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

When King Don Manuel of Portugal, sur- 
named “The Builder,” ascended the throne, he 
found no portion of the work unfinished which 
could be taken up by him except the window 
paintings and lace-like tracery of the cloister 
arches, in which may be seen the designs of the 
rich decorations characteristic of the so-called 
Manuelino style. It was during this monarch’s 
reign that the influence of the Renaissance was 
beginning to be felt in Portugal, and to that 
influence especially is attributable the origi- 
nality of the style of architectare employed 
during the time he occupied the throne of that 
country. About the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, the building of the chapels 
which were not finished by that time, and were 
intended to be the sepulchre of the royal family 
of Portugal, was commenced ; and it was in the 
course of their erection, according to the opinion 
of Portuguese architects, that the transition of 
the English ogive style into the new, termed 
the Manuelino, style, was finally effected in 
Portugal. This seems to have originated partl 
from the design of these chapels, of which the 
architect Matheus Fernandes, whose remains 
are interred in the nave of the church, is sup- 
posed to have been the author. From the data 
collected, and from comparison, it appears that 


the execution of the glass painting of the 
monastery of Batalha was still carried on at 
the time the erection of the chapels was being 
prosecuted. The style then freshly introduced 
by King Manuel must have exercised a potent 
influence. 

The Casa Pia, which a short time ago became 
an architectural ruin, owing to the catastrophe 
which overtook it in December, 1878, has been 
lately reconstructed. We give a view of the 
portal and window in the centre of the main 
front of this building. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN BRISTOL: 
THE PREMISES OF MESSRS. DUNLOP & 
CO., NEW BALDWIN STREET. 


In some recent notes from Bristol (p. 289, 
ante) a brief description was given of a pile 
of building erected for Messrs. Danlop, Mackie, 
& Co., well-known wine and spirit merchants 
of that city. These stand at the end of New 
Baldwin-street, a recently-formed thoroughfare 
from the railway station, and have been built 
from the designs of Mr. John Bevan, of Bristol. 

The block is now christened Dunlop-buildings 
and St. Stephen’s-chambers, and has a con- 
tinuous sweep of facade, 179 ft. on the north or 
New Baldwin-street side, and 55 ft. of east 
frontage in Marsh-street. The cellarage alone 
covers 9,000 superficial feet, extending beneath 
the whole site, and some 16 ft. beneath the 
street. From the street level to the top of the 
dormers enriching the front of the Mansard roof 
the height is 60 ft., and to the top of the turrets 
80 ft. Towards the Drawbridge end the block 
extends back to a depth in some places of 75 ft., 
giving ample room at the back for stabling, with 
& goods entrance at the north-west corner. The 
building, in the French Renaissance style, has 
apparently been designed to present one con- 
tinuous fagade. At the Marsh-street entrance 
it turns at a right angle. 

The New Baldwin-street facade is divided 
into four sections, marked externally by piers of 
Bath stone, and well broken up in detail by the 
arched doorways and windows. The whole of 
the ground-floor is devoted to the business of 
Messrs. Dunlop. The first section from the 
entrance at the Marsh-street angle is a restau- 
rant, divided into two compartments, with the 
advantage of frontages to both streets and sepa- 
rate entrances,—the space occupied being 40 ft. 
by 35 ft. It is thus lighted by six boldly-arched 
windows with a height of 13 ft. These windows, 
like the remainder on the ground floor, 
have freestone columns with caps and bases, 
the arches being deeply moulded. The three 
other sections of the ground-floor similarly 
treated are occupied entirely by the various 
branches of the wholesale department, and the 
line of frontage is broken at intervals by door- 
ways giving direct and separate access to the 
numerous suites of offices in the chambers on 
the first and second floors. At the two angles 
of the building are the main doorways, with 
freestone pilasters, the pedimented heads being 
filled in with carving, judiciously introduced. In 
the first and second stories, red bricks of the 
Cattybrook Brick and Tile Company are intro- 
duced with the freestone. The whole design is 
well emphasised by the circular turrets at the 
angles. These are covered with green-tinted 
slates. 

With the exception of some apartments over 
the Marsh-street entrance, the whole of the 
rooms on the first and second floors are fitted 


‘up as suites of offices, with ready access from 


the street, upon a plan specially arranged by 
Messrs. Dunlop themselves. These offices are 
fitted up in the most approved style, and with 
all the modern improvements with regard to 
sanitary matters and ventilation. These suites 
of rooms in “St. Stephen’s-chambers” number 
no fewer than sixty-three apartments, and, de- 
signed specially for professional men, they will 
offer special advantages of central situation and 
ready access. Some of them have already been 
secured by local firms of old standing. The 
ground-floor has a fireproof ceiling, by Dawnay, 
of London, the spaces between the iron girders 
being filled in with concrete, thus entirely shut- 
ting off the upper floors, and leaving the ground- 
floor, as it is considered by the Act, one building. 


ly | Messrs. Wilkins & Sons, of Surrey-street, St. 


Paul’s, have been the contractors, and the work 
has, during the past two years, given employ- 
ment to some hundreds of men. We should 





state that the carving has been done by Mr. E. 
Sheppard. 
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INTERNATIONAL AMENITIES, 
DESIGN FOR A BOOKCASE AND CHIMNEYPIECE, 


TueE design we illustrate for a large bookcase 
and chimneypiece combined: formed one of 
several competition drawings sent to the 
Admiralty by Messrs. Morant, Boyd, & Blan. 
ford, of 91, New Bond-street, at the latter end 
of 1879, when it was proposed to make a Piece 
of furniture from the oak and teak timber of 
H.M.S. Resolute, for presentation by her 
Majesty the Queen to the President of the 
United States. The adventures of the Resolute 
are not the least interesting of the many 
romances connected with Arctic exploration. 
Originally built as a whaler, she was purchased 
by the Admiralty, and sailed from England under 
the command of Captain Austin, on the 25th of 
April, 1850, in-one of the numerous expeditions 
in search of Sir John Franklin, who had not 
been heard of since the 12th of July, 1845, 
From this she returned in September, 1851, and 
onthe 15th of Aprilin the following year left 
Woolwich again, commanded by Captain Kellett, 
as one of the ships of Sir Edward Belcher’s ex. 
pedition, Arriving at Beechy Island in August, 
the Resolute and Intrepid went on to Melville 
Island. Here these ships shared the fate of 
many others in the Arctic regions; they became 
frozen in ; but it was not until the 15th of May, 
1854, they were abandoned by their crews, who 
happily returned to this country safely in the 
Pheniz and Talbot that had just been sent out, If 
the old timbers of the Resolute could tell the 
ship’s adventures when left to her own resources 
what a strange story we might hear; fast-bound 
in the ice, she drifted for many months, until at 
last, reaching a warm current probably some 
time in the summer of 1855, she was free once 
more, having escaped the too close embrace of 
the ice that has been fatal to many a stout ship. 
In September of that year Captain Baddington, 
of the American whaler, George Henty, found 
her nearly in the same condition in which she 
had been abandoned, more than 1,000 miles 
from the place, and took her to New York. 
Here she was purchased by order of Congress, 
and, after being thoroughly repaired and refitted, 
was sent as a gift from the President and 
people of the United States to her Majesty the 
Queen, who went to Southampton to receive her 
from Captain H. J. Hartstene, on the 12th of 
December, 1856. 

This act of International goodwill and friend. 
ship, carried out with so much courtesy and 
kindness, was not forgotten in this country. 
When the ship was broken up in 1879, it was 
determined to make a piece of furniture from 
her timbers as a present to the President of 
the United States. The design we now publish 
was not executed, the Admiralty for various 
reasons selected a design for a large writing- 
table, whch was made by Messrs. Morant & 
Co., and sent to America at the latter end of last 

ear. 

The bookcase was drawn for Messrs. Morant 
& Co., by Mr. A. F. Brophy, and it was proposed 
to symbolise, to a certain extent, the ciroum- 
stances attending this international gift. In 
the broken pediment on the top of the central 
portion is a bust of Minerva as the first ship- 
builder, with recumbent figures of Navigation 
and Astronomy on either side; the niches in the 
spaces outside the eoupled colamns contain busts 
of Admiral Sir Edward Belcher, K.O.B., and of 
Captain Grinnell, the munificent promoter of an 
American expedition sent to search for Sir J ohn 
Franklin in 1850. Immediately above the 
chimneypiece is a figure of “ America’ present. 
ing the Resolute to Britannia, while in the panel 
above a portrait of her Majesty would have 
greatly enhanced the value of the gift in the 
eyes of the American people. 








APPOINTMENTS. 


At a recent meeting of Governors of the 
London Fever Hospital, Mr. Keith D. Young, 
of 17, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square, 
was appointed Architect to the Hospital. ‘ 

Mr. A. B. Brady, chief assistant to Mr. G. 
W. Stevenson, C.E., was on the 6th inst. unani- 
mously appointed surveyor to the Docking Union 
Sanitary Authority, Norfolk. The —, “ 
over 126 square miles in extent, and — 
the rising watering-place of Hunstanton. Mr. 
Brady was previously upon the engineering 
staff of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 





at Manchester. 
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AVAILABLE MARBLES IN ALGERIA. 


: sul, Colonel Playfair, describing a 
Re of hills "thirty-four kilométres north-east 
yr Oran, on the high road to Arzeu and Mosta- 
; nem ‘and which includes the imposing moun- 
a v generally called “Montagne Grise,” from 
its arid, grey appearance, says the central part 
of the range forms an elevated plateau, almost 
perfectly level, with a superficies of 1,500 or 
2.000 acres, and has hardly any soil or vegeta- 
tiun,—nothing, in fact, to hide “ that it is an un- 
interrupted mass of marble and breccia, the 
largest and finest, probably, that the world con- 
tains.’ Consul Playfair gives it as his opinion 
that, not even in the Mosque of Cordova, which, 
as regards marble columns, is an epitome of all 
the finest Roman and Greek temples, is marble 
of greater beauty or variety to be found, and, 
as far a8 quantity is concerned, there is as much 
us in all France and Italy together, not excepting 
the mountains of Carrara. The discovery is due 
to a Signor del Monte, who was also fortunate 
enough to discover the well-known quarries of 
alabaster, called “ Algerian onyx,” at Ain 
Tekbulet, near Tlemgen. He purchased them 
from the Arabs for a mere trifle, at a time when 
the country was still unsubdued, and when no 
ons could approach them without danger to his 
life. He has now obtained a concession of the 
“Montagne Grise” for a long period of years, 
and on very favourable terms. The area is 
about 1,500 or 2,000 acres only, but he has 
also obtained all the land round about in 
which there is any chance of marble being 
found, amounting, in all, to 14,400 acres, so as 
to avoid the possibility of competition. The 
whole of this area is an uninterrupted mass 
of marble and breccia, which only requires to 
be detached and carried away ; roads have been 
made in every direction, so that there is no 
practical difficulty in doing either. All over the 
surface of the elevated plateau may be seen 
circular depressions, marking the sites of Roman 
quarries, and these, to a great extent, indicate 
the position of the different varieties. The soil, 
where any exists, is of a deep red colour, con- 
taining small particles of iron ore. Mines of the 
same mineral exist in some places, and have 
been worked, but there is not a snfficient 
quantity of the mineral to make this remune- 
rative. The ore has already sorved its purpose, 
a much more important one, by imparting an 
infinite variety of rich tints to the marble and 
breccia rocks. Consul Playfair remarks, “I 
almost fear to say all I wish on this subject, 
lest I should be charged with exaggeration, but 
in sober truth, during the two days I spent in 
examining the ground, in every direction I passed 
from one marvel to another, and left in amaze- 
ment at the magnificence of the treasure which 
h.d 80 long lain, I will not say concealed, but 
exposed to the most superficial gaze, there.” 
The marble is found, not in isolated spots, or 
in limited quantities, but in boundless profusion, 
and capable of yielding monoliths of any size. 
Although many varieties are found in practically 
inexhaustible quantities, by far the most com- 
mon is the “Giallo antico.” Of this great 
varieties of tint are found, and Signor del 
Monte states that come of it is precisely similar 
. that of which the columns of the Panth:on 
iain are made. The most delicate and 
utiful, as well as the most valuable, is 

& marble of an exquisite rose tint, which 
18 capable of being used either in large 
masses or in the finest ornamentation. With 
pe Tose-tinted marble is also found a rich 
but it fe fn tees another variety, pure white 3 
cias that the greatest variety 

hese and colour is to be found; they are, 
pre the dodaus ce Brey the pebbles 
equal hardness wa taki; cadre pew aioe. re 
polish, There fs i ing an equally good 
leave uo hot so another advantage, they 
artificial oles requiring to be filled up with 
E ile of tae worked. In the Paris 
trophy of marblo no 7 Se ae 
Galerie Ra “tt in the centre of the 
Marseilles - 9 ited by Monsieur Cantini, of 
Meee t which he obtained the gold medal. 
Coneal ahr. connected with this trophy, 
pe gel 8ays, was obtained from the 
would appear — From inquiries made, it 
marble and t at the cost of extracting the 
ment is not greak,” The’ yoke magury gh ce 
costa 50 frase he extraction of the blocks 
to Oran lobar og ry métre; the transport 
zeu (12 miles) - radi Bs francs, and to 

: skool aa ae yalties amount 
rancs per cubic métre. 





10 addition to 


It is estimated that the marble could be laid on 
the quay at Oran for 120 francs per cubic métre, 
or landed in London for less than 200 francs. 
The only other varieties of marble found io 
Algeria are the Algerian onyx before mentioned, 
the breccia of Ckennonah, of very inferior 
quality, and the white marble of Filfila and 
other places, which can never compete with 
Carrara. 

A few capitalists might find it worth while 
to look into this. We have seen a number of 
small specimens of the different marbles which 
seem fally to bear out the descriptions given. 








ORNAMENT, HISTORICALLY AND 
CRITICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Mr. StarHam gave the fourth and conclading 
lecture of this course * at the Royal Institution, 
on Thursday, the 7th inst. Commencing with 
the ornament of the Renaissance period, he 
observed that this school of ornament differed 
from all those which they had previously been 
considering, in the fact that it was no longer the 
almost unconscious working-out of a national 
type of ornament, but was a conscious imitation 
of an older style. The artists of the Renaissance 
had eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
and the paradise of unconscious ornamental art 
was thenceforth gone. From that time every form 
of ornamental art practised among civilised 
nations was an imitation or a modification, 
deliberately made, of the ornament of some pre- 
vious period. And consequently the ornamental 
art never rose so high or possessed such interest 
as it had in the best previous periods and 
countries. Still it possessed very high interest 
and variety of itsown. Renaissance ornament 
might be regarded as in the first instance a 
direct offspring of Classic ornament, developing 
subsequently into different special types, of 
which the late Italian and the French styles 
were the most marked. In its relation to 
Classic types, the earlier Renaissance ornament 
was characterised by a certain added grace and 
refinement (as compared with Roman ornament), 
by very free and fine curve-drawing, and by a 
somewhat nearer (yet not very close) approach 
to realism in the treatment of natural forms. 
The influence of individual taste was, more- 
over, much more evident than before, just 
as it was also in the architecture of the 
period. In illustration, attention was called 
to the remarkable differences of taste and style 
in ornament designed almost at the same 
time, and even at the same place. In the six- 
teenth century the feeling for Classic foliage in 
ornamental design had very much weakened, and 
a great many “fancies” predominated in design, 
sometimes very absurd and grotesque in cha- 
racter. This grotesque tendency assumed an 
exaggerated form in German work of the six- 
teenth century, which often ran into monstrous 
extravagances. French Renaissance ornament 
of the earlier or “Francis I.” type was one of 
the best types of ornament which the Renais- 
sance had evolved, combining the French feeling 
for delicate finish with Italian flow and freedom 
of line. The gradual corruption of French 
ornament through the stages of Louis Quatorze, 
Lonis Quinze, and Louis Seize, was then traced, 
the illustration of this and the Italian Renais- 
sance style being aided by some very good casts 
lent by Messrs. Jackson & Co., the well-known 
carton-pierre workers, of Rathbone-place. The 
occasional appearance of Oriental forms in 
Renaissance ornament, more especially in book- 
covers, might be traced to the fact of the employ- 
ment of Eastern workmen in the great printing 
and bookbinding shops of Venice, which might 
have thus set the taste in book-covers. It was 
to be observed that in textile fabrics the usual 
forms of Renaissance carved ornament were 
often much departed from, and the whole more 
freely treated; the application of this class of 
ornament to textiles being illustrated by some 
fabrics lent from South Kensington. The im- 
portance of “style,” which might be defined as 
homogeneous character, was well illustrated in 
Renaissance ornament, the best examples of 
which showed how this quality gave interest 
and dignity even to work which was not in very 
pure taste, as in a specimen of figure and foliage 
ornament by Le Pautre, which was contrasted 
with a weak and patched-up combination 
from “ Richardson’s Ornaments.’ In speak- 
ing of modern taste in ornament, the lecturer 
referred to the Japanese “craze ” and the Adam 








* For notices of previous lectures see pp. 383, 415, 453, 


‘‘ craze,” not as necessarily implying an attack 
on those schools of ornament, but rather on the 
caprices of fashion which induced the public 
successively to run after and rave about two 
such utterly opposed schools of ornament. In 
regard to Japanese work, a great deal which 
was called ornament was not so, but imitation of 
natural objects. The small amount of pure 
ornament which the Japanese had invented was 
mostly very good both in character and (where 
colour was used) in colour; this was partly 
illustrated by some objects lent from the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Jackson & Graham; but 
this ornament was often very badly applied, in 
@ manner bearing no relat’on whatever to the 
leading forms and contours of the objects orna- 
mented. The Adam style of decoration was in 
great measure suggested by Pompeii, but also 
partly founded on Greek forms, some of which 
were very ingeniously and gracefully modified. 
It was, however, a style of ornament, though 
elegant, very deficient in breadth or spontaneous 
growth, and beneath criticism in regard to 
colour, when colour was attempted at all. The 
qualities of this and of Japanese ornament were 
almost precisely opposed to each other, and 
nothing could be more absurd, or show a 
more utter want of perception of style, than 
the combination of these two styles in one apart- 
ment, an Adam frieze and Japanese door- 
panels, the latter introduced for no other reason 
than because it was the fashion, no one could 
say why, to have door-panels Japanese. The 
lecturer then passed to some remarks as to the 
principles on which ornament should be applied 
to objects, so as to assist in developing and em- 
phasising their form and functions, illustrated 
by various examples; and thence to the con- 
sideration of the nature of the material as infla- 
encing the style of the ornament executed in it. 
In conclusion, he would suggest that while the 
subject of ornament was a most fascinating and 
in some respects an important one, they should 
not follow the cry raised by some decorators 
and ornamentists of the day, who exhorted th»m 
to procure ornamental work rather than pic- 
torial or sculptaral art. This was a most absurd 
putting of the lesser in place of the greater. One 
picture showing some shade of human emotion, 
or some phase of the magic of nature’s scenery, 
was of more intellectual interest than any dados 
or wall-papers, however well designed. Let 
them recognise ornament as a most interesting 
and fascinating study, but not, like the foolish 
invertebrate “ Maudles” and “ Postlethwaites ” 
of the day, place it above the great intellectual 
interests and the great moral realities of life. 








MORE ABOUT THE BUILDING 
EXHIBITION. 


ALTHOUGH we devoted a very large portion of 
our space last week to a description of the con- 
tents of this successfal exhibition, we may use- 
fully say something more this week, seeing that 
the exhibition (which we are glad to Jearn is 
being very largely attended by visitors and 
buyers) is to remain open until Easter Tuesday- 

Messrs. George Wright & Co., of 155, Qaeen 
Victoria-street, and Rotherham (16la, 188), 
have a very fine show of carved statuary marble, 
“Blanc P.,” Brocatella, American walnut, and 
other chimneypieces, together with Wright's 
patent “ Bivalve” grate,—a very good arrange- 
ment for regulating the chimney-draught and, 
therefore, the heat of the fire in the grate. The 
chimneypieces and grates, and, indeed, all the 
exhibits of this firm, are characterised by great 
excellence of design and by high finish in work- 
manship. In fact, their display is second to 
none in the exhibition. The tile hearths and 
hand-painted tiles used in conjunction with the 
grates and chimneypieces are exceedingly good, 
and portions of the grates are electro-nickelled. 
A chimneypiece and grate, similar to those 
which gained this firm an award at the Mel- 
bourne Exhibition, is here shown. Wright's 
“Economic Cooker,” a convertible open and 
close fire cooking-range, is eminently worth 
attention. It has a hot-plate the full width and 
depth of the range; the oven is 19 in. wide in a 
2 ft. 6 in. range; the boiler is capacious, being 
the whole width of the range; and the flues 
being all cased in, no brickwork setting is 
required. Visitors should lock at it. Wright's 
registered ‘‘ Universal” trivet is a very handy 
and good little thing, having aself-acting sliding 
bracket, so that it will fit bare of any size or 
shape. This firm are also exhibitors of slow- 
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and other kitcheners. Their patent improved 
open-fire warm-air stove for halls, fitted witb 
Minton’s tiles, also deserves attention. 

With reference to Messrs. Ashton & Green’s 
notable show of chimneypieces, grates, and 
kitcheners (160, 189), we may add a word or 
two beyond what we said last week. Their ex- 
excellent carved statuary and other marble 
chimney-pieces constitute one of the shows of 
the exhibition. Particularly noticeable is the 
one with the sculptured figures at the sides (for 
a drawing-room), and the one (for a dining- 
room) in black and Brocatella, with grates sur- 
roun: by chased, engraved, and moulded 
brass margins and hand-painted tiles, good in 
design and colour. This firm’s enamelled slate 
chimney-pieces are not excelled, if they are 
equalled, by any in the exhibition. Their slow 
combustion, baluster-bar, and other grates; 
their “ Birmingham” and other cooking ranges ; 
fenders, fire-irons, and tile hearths, all go to 
make up a very large and important represen- 
tative collection of their specialties. 

Other exhibitors in chimney-pieces, in marble 
and enamelled slate, are Messrs. Ford & Mar- 
grett (133, 157), and Messrs. Williams & Oo. 
(94, 127). Mr. E. Clements (Jeakes & Co.) 
shows (17) one or two dog-grates, exhibiting 
some very well-designed and cleanly-executed 
cast work. 

An “ Architect’s Fire Grate,” made from the 
designs of Mr. George Truefitt, is exhibited by 
Mesers. J. & H. Patteson, of Manchester (234, 
285). It consists, with the exception of the 
front bars, entirely of fire-bricks built up, and 
should be seen by all the visitors. The barsare 
removable at will, and the exhibitors give 
printed instractions for building the grate, which 
is not patented. 

The inventiors of another architect (Mr. Wm. 
White, F.8.A.), are exhibited by Mr. Thomas 
Gregory, builder, of Station Works, Clapham 
Junction (242, 276). They include the “ Shrews- 
bury” water-closet and water-waste preventer, 
which we have on previous occasions described ; 
the “Shrewsbury” springless lock and lock 
furniture,—very simple and durable; and wood 
block flooring, as devised and used by Mr. White 
in several of his churches, and as largely used 
in the London Board Schools. All these exhibits 
will well repay examination by visitors. 

Perrers’s patent grilles or iron guards in lieu 
of shutters for shop-windows are shown by a 
working model at the stand of Mr. W, Addis 
(98, 123), These also are the invention of an 
architect, and have been specified and used by 
Mr. Octavius Hansard for the new premises of 
Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove, in Vere-street, 
Oxford-street. The grille is made toslide under 
the stall-board of the shop when not in use. 

Bricks, Tiles, and Terra-Cotta goods are 
shown in variety by (in addition to the exbi- 
bitors named last week) Mr. Charles Wood, of 
Paddington (252, 267). Webb’s Worcester 
Tileries Company (175) exhibit a large variety 
of encaustic and other tiles. Mr. Thos. Peake, 
of the Tileries, Tunstall (63, 66), shows a large 
variety of tiles for roofing and paving. Messrs. 
W. J. White & Co. (229, 230) exhibit some 
specialties in the way of Broseley roofing tiles, 
and in the shape of tile hearths, dados, ceramic 
mosaic pavements, and art tiles manufactured by 
Mesers. Craven, Dunnill, & Co. They are all 
well worth the notice of visitors. Mesers. Bailey 
& Sons, of Fulham Potteries (104), are exhi- 
bitors of decorated stoneware and terra-cotta. 

Granite, Stone, §c., are shown by (in addition 
to the exhibitors already mentioned by us) 
Messrs. Wheeler & Hindle (164, 185). Their 
exhibits include Bessbrook granite, Green Moor 
and Green Hill stone, and a piece of self-faced 
York flagging, measuring 12 ft. by 8 ft., by 2in. 
thick. Mr. Jabez Druitt, of Poltesco, near the 
Lizard, Cornwall, is an exhibitor of polished 
Cornish Serpentine, a material that is not so 
largely used as it might be. 

The Llanberis Slate Company, Carnarvon 
(357), exhibit specimens of their slate, split and 
in blocks, and issue at their stand a very usefal 
table for calculating the number, cost, and 
weight of slates required for slating laid with 
given la This may be had for the asking. 
The Vallongo Slate Marble Quarries Company 
(44), are also exhibitors of slates. 

ng additional items of Builders’ Plant and 
Machinery, we may name Mr. T. J. Syer’s (244, 
275) “ Standard instantaneous grip” iron bench 
vice for joiners. It has some. good points. 


Messrs. Rownson, Drew, & Co. (209, 212), are 
exhibitors of very good crabs, pulley-blocks, and 


(167, 184), exhibit emery saw-sharpening and 
other machines. The Russell & Erwin Manu- 
facturing Company exhibit the “ Lightning” 
boring-machine,— an American invention. 
Sykes’s improved friction hoist for builders’ 
use (255, 264), should be inspected. Messrs. 
8. & E. Ransome (153) are exhibitors of a good 
portable crane, and of hoisting-crabs, sack- 
hoists, and a great many other items of builders’ 
plant. Messrs. A. Lusty & Co. (302) are ex- 
hibitors of band-sawing and other wood-working 
machines. 

Locks, Door and Sash Furniture, and Builders’ 
Ironmongery generally, are shown in great pro- 
fusion and of excellent quality by Messrs. 
Rowneon, Drew, & Co. (209, 212). An examina- 
tion of their goods will well repay the visitor. 
The Russell and Erwin Manufacturing Company, 
of New Britain, Connecticut, U.8.4., are exhi- 
bitors of a great variety of locks, latches, and 
door furniture. Messrs. Chatwood & Co. (51, 
78) are exhibitors of iron safes, &c. Messrs. 
Kaye and Oo., of Leeds (10, 29), are exhibitors 
of their patent door-fasteners, furniture, and 
locks. 

In addition to the arrangement of window- 
sash mentioned by us last week to facilitate the 
cleaning of sash-windows without danger to life 
and limb, four others are shown, viz., Phillips’s 
“ Reversible Window,” exhibited by J. Tomlin- 
son & Sons, Leeds (205); Adams’s patent 
“ Anti-Accident” sash (39, 90) ; Davey’s new 
sash arrangement (112), and one exhibited by a 
firm at Keighley, Yorkshire. These should be 
seen and compared by visitors. We have not 
space to describe them in detail. 

A notable exhibit in the way of Kitchen Ranges 
is the large one shown at Stand 17 by Mr. 
Edward Clements (Jeakes & Co.), and made for 
the new buildings now in progress at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, under the direction of Mr. 
George Gilbert Scott. It is provided with a 
smoke-jack driving four ‘“‘dangles” and one 
spit. The fire-grate is 7 ft. long, 4 ft. high, 
and 6 in. deep from front to back. This range 
will roast enough meat to dine 350 or 400 per- 
sons. The “ Eagle” Range, shown by the Hagle 
Range and Foundry Company (32), has some 
very good points. It is provided with an ad- 
justable firebox, and is capable of being used 
with either a close or open fire. The “ Wilson” 
portable cooking-ranges and stoves (347) are 
also worthy of notice, as is Robertson’s patent 
self-setting kitchen range (338). Messrs. Yates, 
Haywood, & Co. (7,31); Messrs. J. Jones & Sons 
(6); and Messrs. Stevens Bros. & Co. (135, 155) 
are also exhibitors of kitchen ranges, which are, 
indeed, shown in great profusion. 

Besides the Water-fittings mentioned in our 
last, Messrs. A. T. & W. J. Bean exhibit (140) 
their “direct-acting valveless’’ water-waste 
preventer for flashing water-closets, &c. Messrs. 
CO. H. Sharp & Co. (345) also show a syphon 
water-waste preventer, and a number of water- 
closets and other sanitary fittings, including 
Harsant’s patent ventilating sink-trap. Messrs. 
Brazier & Sons (50,79) are exhibitors of a 
syphon water-waste preventer. We may also 
mention the “ Filtre Rapide,” exhibited by Mr. 
P. A. Maignen (150). 

Ventilating Appliances are shown by (in addi- 
tion to the exhibitors mentioned by us last week), 
the Universual Ventilating, Sanitary, and Engi- 
neering Company (231, 288), whose exhibits 
include Stevens’s “Exhaust” and “ Drawer 
Inlet” ventilators. Messrs. Moore & Sons (120) 
exhibit their improved glass louvre and per- 
forated disc ventilators, which have been largely 
used for many years past. Messrs. Gillmore & 
Clarke (206) exhibit the “‘ Autothermarkon,” or 
self-heat-ruler ventilator, which can be regulated 
to any temperature, and opens or closes as 
the heat rises or falls. The same firm exhibit 
their “induced current” air-brick. Mr. D. T. 
Bostel (14) exhibits Dr. Hall’s patent ventilator. 
Kite’s patent roof ventilators are shown at 
Stand 45. 

In addition to other Decorative Prooesses and 
Materials already mentioned by us, we, may 
call attention to Mr. H. 0. Webb’s (176) new 
patert method of staining perfect patterns, in 
different colours, through the whole thickness 
of porous substances, such as wood-blocks, for 
flooring, &c. A new process for the decoration, 
and, at the same time, for the preservation, of 
iron and other materials, is exhibited by the 
London Metallic Coating Company (8a). For 
ironwork, such as railings or grates, for in- 
stance, it is claimed that this process supersedes 


colours, and in gold, and is aleo applicable to 
the decoration in colour and gold of terra. 
cotta and other similar materials. If it prove 
to be durable it will find a wide field for usefg). 
ness. Messrs. J. & H. Patteson (234, 285) are 
exhibitors of some good work for floors and 
walls in the shape of marble mosaic concrete, 
Mr. Samuel Smith (215) exhibits a namber of 
good specimens of graining and marbling 
executed by himself and pupils, whose names 
are appended to their productions, 

Varnishes and Japans are exhibited by Messrs, 
R. Ingham Clark & Co., who show (251, 268) a 
veneered pyramid or spire varnished with two 
coats of their ‘‘ special copal oak-varnish.” 
~ Messrs. A. Viard Miller & Co. (238a, 288,) 
show the “ Instanter Enamel,” French powdered 
dryers, varnishes, and other preparations used 
by the decorator. Messrs. J. E. Williams & (Co, 
(377) exhibit specimens of work done with their 
metallic oxide paint. 

Among the Miscellaneous exhibits, Messrs, 
Jones & Willis’s (163, 186) “ Hesperus” lamp, 
for burning petroleum or paraffin oil, is worth 
attention, as it gives a very soft and pleasant 
light. Messrs. Colman & Glendenning’s (117) 
single, independent, and “ adjustable modern” 
desks for school purposes are worth attention. 
Mr. BE. Clements (Jeakes & Co.) shows (17) a 
couple of self-acting reversing washing-ma. 
chines. Messrs. 8S. & EH. Ransome (153) are 
exhibitors of Kennan’s “ Kachanpul” wire- 
strainer for use in the erection of wire fences, 
Mr. W. M. Macbrair, of Sheffield (60, 69) ex- 
hibits wrought-iron parallel and staple vices, 
Mr. John Parker, of Woodstock (105), shows his 
dry earth-closetsand commodes. Pearson & Co, 
(116) show their gas-regulator, as extensively 
applied in the stables and other premises of the 
London General Omnibus Company. Messrs, 
G. F. & H. Braggins, of Banbury (5, 34), are 
exhibitors of park and farm gates, fitted with 
patent adjusting and self-closing hinges. Hawk. 
sley’s & Stewart's patent treads for stairs which 
have to sustain much traffic are exhibited by 
Mr. J. Westwood, jun. (193, 227). Messrs. 
Rosser & Russell’s system of glazing without 
putty (303, 306) is worthy of attention. The 
same firm exhibit a very good hydraulic dinner. 
lift. Mr.T. Medway (62, 67) is an exhibitor of 
a lift or hoist fitted with Davis’s patent wedge- 
safety apparatus. Electric and pneumatic bells, 
telephones, &c., are shown by Messrs. Rownson, 
Drew, & Co. (209, 212), by Messrs. J. Edmund. 
son & Co. (172), and by Mr. C. E. Zimdars (198). 
Messrs. Engert & Rolfe (58) are exhibitors of 
fibrous asphalte for damp-courses. Messrs. Ewart 
& Son (40, 89) exhibit the “Crown” gas-boiler 
for baths. Mr. H. Conolly (137, 150) has a 
good display of gas-fittings. Mr. John Stone, of 
Ulverston (41, 88), is an exhibitor of revolving 
shutters. 








THE SURREY CANAL CEMENT WORKS. 


On Tuesday, at the Auction Mart, the Surrey 
Cement Works, hitherto carried on at New Cross, 
and St. Helen’s Wharf, Bankside, by Messrs. 
McLean & Co., were offered for sale under 4 
liquidation order, by direction of the Chancery 
Court. The buildings and works at New Crose, 
and the property at Bankside, were submitted, 
but were not sold. 

The goodwill of the cement trade for many 
years carried on by Messrs. McLean & Co. was 
then offered. It incladed their trade-marks, 
brands, branded sacks, and other articles. It 
was sold for 3001. 

The last lot submitted comprised the ne 
English and French patents for internal more 
decorations in cement, ornamental tiles, slabs, 
and panels. The moulds, utensils, and fi 
and unfinished work were included with - 
patents. The English patent was said to 
dated February 18th, 1880, for fourteen err 
and the French patent was dated October 2 
1880, for fifteen years. The two patents w 
sold for 2101. 








Andover Archwological Society. a 
last meeting of this session was held - v. 
Town-hall on Monday, the 4th ult., when Mr. if 
W. Ravenhill, the recorder of the bononge 
Andover, read a paper on its ragga 
the Long Parliament. There were a os 
number of ladies and gentlemen prenent e 
the paper, which was of much interes rer 
followed by @ discussion, in which the — 
the Rev. C. Collier, the Rev. J. 8. Jones, ~ . 





the necessity of painting or black-leading. The 





lifting-jacks. Messrs. Thomson, Sterne, & Co. 


process is capable of application in different 





Elliott, and Mr. T. P. Clarke, took part. 
of thanks to the Recorder ended the p 
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PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS AT 
CANNES. 


ibing a year ago * the wonderful pro- 
is — Iehed at Cannes, we lamented the 
gram sone: ters. While the chea 
neglect of sanitary matiers. ti Alle the o pest 
land had increased in value in the lapse of a 
quarter of & century, from 801. to 8001. an acre, 
—and there are some plots worth 8,000/. an 
gcre,—the sanitary condition of the town had 
goarcely improved at all. Indeed, the increase 
of population only added to the evils. The 
presence of many wealthy foreigners had neces- 
gitated the keeping of the streets in better 
order,—the more careful removal of surface- 
dirt, and other precautions of this description ; 
but, on the other hand, there had been a far 
ter accumulation of organic matter or sew- 
and the once pure beach had become cor- 
rapted with the town refuse ; the water-streams 
were little better than open sewers, and the 
surface drains emitted the foulest odours. All 
this we mentioned last year, and many other 
pers,—notably the Morning Post, the Lancet, 
the World, and the Zast,—have also insisted on 
these grievances. It is now, however, our 

Jeasurable duty to record the improvements 
that are in the course of execution. The town, 
fortunately possesses an active and intelligent 
administration, and both the mayor (Monsieur 
E. Gazagvaire) and the town architect (M. 
Honrlier) seem to have realised that their first 
duty is to rectify those sanitary defects 
which have been the subject of so many long- 
standing complaints. The town, therefore, has 
decided to contract a loan of 120,0007. 

About a third of this sum will be devoted to 
paying off the floating debt, and another third 
to the expropriation of 105 householders, whose 
premises are to be pulled down so as to let air 
and light into dark, overpopulated, and un- 
wholesome quarters. There remains, therefore, 
a third of the total sum, that is, 40,0001., for 
constructive work, and more than a third of 
this latter amount will be expended on the 
building of sewers. For the South of France, 
where the importance of good drainage was 
never properly appreciated, this ig a wonderful 
stride in the right direction, and is all the 
more worthy of admiration, as a great number 
of the native electors of Cannes are too ignorant 
in such matters to appreciate the valuable 
results that such an expenditure may attain. 
In nineteen streets egg-shaped sewers will be 
constructed, all large enough to admit the free 
passage of a man, so that encumberment may 
be easily removed. This is considered to be 
necessary, as, on the one hand, the topography 
of the town does not admit of a good inclination, 
and the enormous amount of sand blown about 
in the streets may probably accumulate in the 
sewers where the fall is slight and the flow of 
— insufficient. 

@ difficulty of obtaining a good fall has 
compelled the construction of the sewers vary 
near the surface of the roads. In some places 
there will be only 45 centimdtres of earth 
between the top of the sewer and the street ; 
in other portions of the road, however, the 
distance is ample, amounting to 150 centimatres. 
Under such circumstances, and seeing that, in 
Some parts of its course, the sewer will not 
perhaps be sufficiently sheltered from the action 
of the hot summer sun, the necessity of efficient 
Ventilation becomes exceptionally imperative 
In the scheme, however, we were courteously 
allowed to examine, we failed to notice any pro- 
vision for ventilation. Indeed, tke general ten- 
dency seemed to be in the adverse direction 
and, before it is too late, attention should be 
min this important phase of the question. 
i nd adly-kept and badly-constructed drain 

runs under the causeway of the principal 
Py at Cannes, the Rue d’Antibes, emits such 
7 odours, that every effort is made to block 
— (pening leading to this source of infeo- 
Pi new and expensive receptacle has 

contrived. It consists of a deep iron tra 
or receiver, so balanced that it presses tightly 
= - iron plaque, which closes up the 
When eading from the gutter to the sewer. 
ig wetegrey 18 heavily charged with water, it 
is weighed down and discharged instantaneonsl 
into the sewer below and at once closes ari 
‘ach of these costs 41, which considerk ay re 
Prager required, represents a heavy wo tae 
'8 objected, however, that the ordinary gully. 
or syphon would not suit Cannes, in ptiad 
ence of the enormous quantity of sand mixed 





with the street-washings, which would clog the 
syphon. However this may be, we cannot insist 
too forcibly on the danger of so carefally resist- 
ing the escape of sewer-gas from these apertures 
if no other and special means of ventilation are 
provided, The sewer-gas will surely be forced 
into the houses, where the pipes conveying 
the kitchen water to the sewer are but rarely 
trapped and never intercepted. Thus the contem- 
plated large expenditure of money may produce 
® worse state of things than what ‘actually 
exists. The recently acquired experience at 
Leeds is a good case in point, and we feel con- 
vinced that the enlightened authorities by 
whom the town of Cannes has the good fortune 
to be governed will gladly avail themselves of 
the lesson which Mr. Robert Rawlinson recently 
gave to the inhabitants of the Yorkshire city. 
At Leeds, wherever new sewers were built, the 
death-rate increased, and the greater the outlay, 
the more fatal the results. When, however, 
Mr. Rawlinson, who investigated the matter, 
pointed ont that, though the sewers were well 
constructed, the mischief arose from the want 
of ventilation, several thousand street-gullies 
were untrapped, the house-drains disconnected 
by external ventilation, and the result is that 
whereas the local death-rate for the four weeks 
ending the 27th of November, 1879, that is, 
before these alterations were made, amounted 
to 25°6 per thousand; the corresponding period 
of the year 1880, after the ventilation of the 
sewers, showed a death-rate of only 199 per 
thousand ; and the improvement, we understand, 
has been general throughout the year. 

There are at Cannes three small water- 
courses, named the Chataigner, the Riou, and 
the Foux. These area sort of mountain torrents, 
conveying large volumes of water after rains, 
but drying up soon, forming pools of stagnant 
water, and receiving all manner of refuse from 
neighbouring dwellings. To put an end to this 
nuisance, more than 2,000/. will be spent in 
building a bed to these rivalets which will 
ensure the constant flow of the water, however 
small the quantity. This is a work that cannot 
fail to improve the health of the town. Then 
we have another 1,000/. spent in the effective 
drainage of the cemetery, where water used 
formerly to accumulate in the vaults to such an 
extent as to float the coffins! The largest 
work will be the destruction of the old and ua- 
wholesome quarter known as the Poussiat, 
which is.situated behind the Town-hall, between 
theRue Centrale and the railway line, and resting 
at the foot of the Mont Chevalier. For this 
purpose eighty-five houses will be pulled down. 
The site is to be used for the creation of a 
covered market, bordered by two new roads 
twelve métres wide, and possessing good sewers. 
The Rue du Cannet, the Rue Grande, noted for 
its extreme narrowness, the Rue du Pré, and the 
Rue da Commerce, are all to be enlarged. A 
block of houses, at the cost of 4,0001., is to be 
pierced, so as to form a continuous thoroughfare 
to the north of the Rue d’Antibes, so as to 
relieve the excessive traffic that burdens this 
main street. There are at Cannes 200 cabs, 
700 private carriages, not to mention an incal- 
culable number of carts, wagonnettes, omnibuses, 
&c., which, whatever may be their destination, 
rarely fail to pass along at least a portion of the 
Rue d’Antibes. Hence the public works will 
have the double object of widening narrow 
streets, and of relieving the traffic of the main 
artery. The. only embellishments (which are 
entirely and completely disconnected with the 
preservation of public health) do not represent 
an outlay of more than 3,6001. These consist 
of the elongation of the boulevard of the 
Oroisette up to the Cape, and the improvement 
of the road or path known as the Chemin de la 
Roubine. This will be made one of the plea- 
santest promenades of Cannes, with special 
roadway for horses, for carriages, and for pedes- 
trians, going through a beautiful country, and 
measuring in its total length four miles and a 
half, 

Such, briefly, are the public works which the 
municipality has now in hand. The general 
scheme, it seems to us, is practical, and forms a 
satisfactory contrast with those of other towns 
of the Riviera. As a rule, the love of outward 
show and delusive display are the chief motive 
powers; but this is far from being the case at 
Cannes just now, and we would warmly con- 
gratulate the municipality on their sober 
wisdom. 

The municipality has not, however, been alone 
in its efforts to improve the town. A wealthy 


want. He has built a pretty little theatre 
which will probably be inaugurated during the 
month of May. All theatrical representations 
at Cannes have been held at greut inconvenience 
in the rooms of the leading club, which, of 
course, were utterly unsuited for the purpose. 
Now a theatre has been built on a plot of ground 
measuring 700 square métres, and capable of 
holding 900 spectators. M. Charles Barne is 
the architect, and M. Dervilliers, of the Mar- 
seilles Grand Theatre, will be the director. The 
shape of the theatre is somewhat peculiar. 
There is but one gallery, where the boxes are 
situated, giving on to a long terrace, where 
smoking between the acts will be allowed. The 
rows of seats in the stalls are inconveniently 
near to each other, and the oblong shape of the 
building is not pleasing to the eye. The ceil- 
ing is decorated by four paintings,—the first, re- 
presenting a scene from “‘ Faust,” is destined 
to be emblematic of the opera; another, of the 
‘‘ Mare Angot,” recalls the opera bouffe ; a third, 
of the ‘‘ Mousquetaires,” suggests the drama ; 
and finally an episode in the “ Dépit Amoureux” 
stands for comedy. The stage is large in pro- 
portion, 72 square métres, and has already 
twelve good changes of scenery. The paintings 
are due to M. Gaeton, of Cannes. The general 
decorations are by M. Michelon, of Marseilles, 
and the plaster moulding by M. Pellegrini. The 
gas is laid on by means of iron pipes, and 
there are six hydrants within the theatre in 
case of fire. Altogether the theatre will amply 
suffice to satisfy local exigencies, and whatever 
its merits, these are due solely to native talent. 

The season at Cannes has been particularly 
successfal this year. The number of English 
visitors has not been exceptional, but the pro- 
portion of distinguished French families who 
have wintered this time at Cannes is altogether 
unprecedented. The great improvements which 
we have described will not fail to stimulate the 
current in the direction of this town. The 
English visitors will, we feel convinced, be more 
especially attracted by the well-founded prospect 
of a better state of affairs in respect to the 
preservation of public health. 








POINTS ON THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


No one supposes, we should imagine, that the 
daties of a District Surveyor in London are of a 
particularly agreeable character; and however 
courteously he may carry on his business, it is 
scarcely possible from time to time to avoid 
treading on the toes of some one. It is the 
nature of Englishmen to dislike officials, whether 
in the service of Government or of companies, 
and an ordinary Englishman, we are afraid, 
rather prefers than not to have a conflict with an 
official. It is well, therefore, that any doubt- 
ful points which may lead to disputes between 
district surveyors and houseowners or builders, 
upon which it is possible to throw light, should 
be cleared up as quickly as possible. It is 
therefore of some importance that the recently- 
reported case of Debenham v. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works (50 Law Jowrnal Reports, 
Magistrates’ Cases, p. 29), should not be allowed 
to rest in the pages of the legal reports without 
notice. It is satisfactory also to find the dis- 
trict surveyor concerned in the matter possessed 
of a right view of the law of the case, because 
nothing tends more to weaken the position of an 
official than, after he has put the law in motion, 

to find the Court adverse to his view. 

By this recent case of Debenham v. The Metro- 

politan Board of Works, two points of consider. 

able importance appear to have been settled. 

The first is whether, when the Metropolitan 

Board of Works have done work on a dangerous 

structure, which the owner has neglected to do, 

and that work has been done at a greater cost 

than it would have been done by an ordinary 

builder working at the market rate of the day, 

the Board are entitled to recover the whole of 

this amount from the owner of the structure in 

question. The Court decided that the Board 

can recover the whole sum, subject to the qualifi- 

cation that the price charged is not unreason- 

able. So far as this first point is concerned, 

it is quite unnecessary to recapitulate the facts 

of the case, because the point is one of a simple 

and clear character. The portion of the 

seventy-third section of the Building Act of 

1855 which is applicable to this point runs 

thus :—“ and all expenses incurred by the said 

Commission in respect of any dangerous struc- 








e , 
P See Builder, vol, xxxviii., p, 471, “ Villa Building at 


merchant, M. Loubet, has supplied a long-felt 


ture shall be paid by the owner of such struc- 
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ture.” The facts in relation to the high 
charges were thus succinctly set forth by the 
magistrate in one of the paragraphs of the 
stated case :—‘‘ Upon the hearing of the said 
summons, I was of opinion that I was bound 
under the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, to 
make an order for the full amount claimed 
by the Board, it having been proved that the 
Board had incurred expenses to that amount 
under a contract which they had entered into 
for such works, but that the contract price was, 
at the time of executing the works aforesaid, in 
excess of ths then market price; but I considered 
that Iwas not empowered to reduce the amount 
of the expenses actually incurred by the Board 
under the circumstances above mentioned, and 
therefore made an order for the fall amount 
claimed.” Tuis same view wa3 adopted by 
Lord Coleridge in his judgment, with the qaali- 
fication which we have already given; for, he 
said, “he (the magistrate) does not say the 
contract was an unreasonable one for the Board 
to enter into, or that the price was unreasonable. 
It is, therefore, left to us to say simpliciter 
whether these expenses were uuresasonable 
because of the contract, which involved the 
p3yment of a sum ab.ve the market-price at 
the particular tims when the work was done.” 
And the Lord Chief Justice then proceeds to 
give judgment in favour of the Board. Bat, 
puttiag the legal aspect of the case aside for a 
moment, it eertainly is a matter of fair adverse 
com nent again:t the management of the busi- 
ness of the Metropolitan Board that they should 
have work executed at a higher rate than that 
wh‘ch is generally current. If a contract for 
a considerable period is entered into, the em- 
ployer is the person to reap the benefit, becsuse 
the contractor is sure of employment for a 
certain and long time, and in consideration of 
such certainty can afford to charge what may be 
termed a wholesale and lower price; but if ina 
long and ranning contract the employer is to 
pay a higher price than that which is commonly 
current, then it is much more advantageous 
that he should maks separate c ntracts for each 
job at the market price of the day. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that some energetic member 
of the Board qill look into this question, which 
is one of public importance. 

The second point decided was also one of con- 
siderable interest. The dangerous structure 
was in this instance the east and west party- 
walls of a house which the owner had pulled 
down, leaving only these party-walls standing. 
It was contended on his behalf that the order 
for payment on account of the work done by the 
Board should not be made wholly upon him, as 
he was not the sole owner of the party-walls. 
The sections of the Building Act which touch 
on dangerous structures merely speak of “ the 
owner or occupier of such structure,” and sec- 
tion 97, which gives definitions of the word 
‘owner,’ does not expressly mention the case 
of owners of party-walls. 

The second sub-section does, however, state 
that ‘if there are more owners than one, every 
owner shall be liable to contribute in such ex- 
penses in proportion to his interest,” which cer- 
tainly does seem to afford some ground for the 
contention urged in the court. Lord Coleridge, 
however, would not allowit to prevail. “It is 
said,” he observes in his judgment, “ that there 
were other owners within the definition in sec- 
tion 97 who were not present, but should have 
been. Ido not doubt that if there are more 
owners than one of a dangerous structure they 
are all liable to pay, but it is enough for the magis- 
trate to have an owner before him, and he may 
make the order on him, leaving him to get contri- 
butions from the other owners if there are any.” 
When a point is so clearly decided, it isa waste 
of time to consider whether there are flaws in 
the judgment. We have given the result of the 
decision, which it is obvious is what may be 
termed the most convenient in the public inte- 
rest, because it leaves the difficulty and trouble 
of obtaining contribution to the person c d 
in the first instance, and not to the Board. The 
decision, therefore, certainly lays down a rule 
which should not be overlooked by owners and 
occupiers of house property in the metropolis. 








Melbourne Exhibition-—In the list of 
awards we notice the name of Sir W. A. Rose 
& Co., of Upper Thamee-street, London, whose 
show of paints, varnishes, oils, &c., attracted 
much attention, and who have been awarded a 
First-class Medal for the superior manufacture 
and purity of their goods. 





THE ACTUAL LATERAL PRESSURE OF 
EARTHWORKS. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Art the meetiog on Tuesday, the 5th of April, 
Mr. Branlees, vice-president, in the chair, the 
paper read was on “ The Actual Lateral Pressure 
of Earthwork,” by Mr. B. Baker, M. Inst. C.H. 

The author dealt with the actual lateral 
pressure of earthwork as distinguished from the 
“ text-book” pressures which, as Professor 
Barlow pointed out half a century ago, were 
based upon theoretical calculations that dis- 
regarded the most vital elements existent in 
fact. The question affected the stability of 
retaining walls, the strength of tannel linings, 
the timbering of shafts, headings, tunnele, deep 
trenches for sewers, and many other works of 
every-day practice. Attention was directed to 
the measurements by Lieut. Hop>, R E., of the 
direct thrust of sand on a pressure-board, which 
was found to be equivalent to that of a fluid 
weighing 19 lb. per cubic foot, and to the 
experimental brick retaining walls tested by 
the same officer, when pressure of half that 
intensity was recorded, and these actual 
pressures were compared with the corresponding 
theoretical pressures, of 27 lb. and 23 Ib. per 
cubic foot. General Pasley’s and General 
Canninghame’s model revetment walls were 
then referred to, and General Burgoyne’s 
experimental masonry walls, 20 ft. in height. 
Col. Michon’s 40.ft. wall, averaging hardly more 
than ¥; of its height in thickness, and Mr. 
Constable’s “toy” retaining walls of wooden 
blocks with pease for earthwork, indicated no 
less than the previously cited experiments that 
the actual measured lateral pressure of good 
filling hardly ever exceeded «-e-half of the 
“text-book” pressure corresponding to the 
given slope of repose. ; 

The author’s experiments on the direct lateral 
pressure of ballast and large stones were next 
summarised, the results being in general con- 
siderably lower than those obtained by Lieut. 
Hope. His experience on the thirty-fcur miles 
of deep timbered trenches and other works of 
the underground railway, also furnished many 
examples of the actual pressure on timber 
walings, tunnel headings, retaining walls and 
vaults. Exceptionally light works standing 
perfectly, and apparently very heavy works 
which had failed, alike served to prove that the 
designing of retaining walls was in’ most 
instances more a matter for judgment and 
experience than for calculation. Thus one of 
the walls on the Metropolitan Railway, which 
should have failed with a fluid pressure of 19 Ib. 
per cubic foot, had stood perfectly, whilst 
another wall capable of resisting 107 Ib. had 
occasioned much troubl>. During the con:truc- 
tion of the line, the wall on the west side of the 
Farringdon -streat station failed bodily, by 
slipping out at the toe and falling backwards 
on to the slope of the earthwork. This wall was 
29 ft.3 in. high above the footings, and 8 ft. 
6 in. thick, and the soil consisted of 17 ft. of 
made ground, 3 ft. of loamy gravel, and 9 ft. of 
clay. On the opposite side of the station the 
ground was retained by vaults, 29 ft. high by 
17 ft. deep, but these also slid forward and 
came over at the top, the movement continuing 
even after the work had been doubled in thick- 
ness. The softening and lubricating action of 
water on clay was the proximate cause of these 
failures, as otherwise the latter vaults would 
have resisted a fluid pressure of 92 lb. per 
cubic foot. 

The failares of dock walls, thongh numerous 
and instructive, afforded no direct evidence as 
to the actual lateral pressure of earthwork, 
because in nearly every instance the failure was 
traceable to defective foundations. Reference 
was made to the original Southampton Docks 
wall, constracted forty years ago, having a 
height of 33 ft. from foundation to coping, and 
a thickness at the base of 32 per cent. of the 
height between the buttresses, and of 45 per 
cent. at the buttresses. If founded on a rock 
bottom, a fluid pressure of 40 Ib. per cubic foot 
would have been required to overturn the walls, 
but before the backing had been carried to the 
fall height, the wall moved forward in places 
as much as 3 ft. In the recent extension of the 
same docks, the wall had an effective thicknes ; 
of 45 per cent. at the base, and a fluid resist- 
ance of from 60 1b. to 70 lb. The Whitehaven 
Dock wall, 38 ft. high and 13 ft. 9 in. thick, 
stood perfectly, whilst the Avonmouth Dock 
wall, of the same height, and 16 ft. thick, failed. 
A somewhat similar case of sliding forward 





ed at the New South Dock of the Wee 
occurred & ew South Dock 

India Docks, London, where the mt pone bo 
9 in. high, and 13 ft. (or 36 par cent, of th 
height) thick at the base. The fact that the 
stability of a dock wal! depended far more y 
the foundation than upon the thickness wag well 
illustrated by the quay wall at Carlingford 
which had ‘a height of 47 ft. 6 in. and a thick, 
ness of only 15 ft. at the base. In contragt with 
this slight structure was cited the Marseilles 
Dock wall, having a thickness of 16 ft. 9 in for 
a height of 32 ft..... 

Walls made of large conorete blocks restin 
upon @ mound of rubble had been constructed 
in many of the Mediterranean ports, generally 
with success, but occasionally with failare ag 
at Smyrna, where, owing to the great settle. 
ment, six and seven tiers of blocks had to be 
superimposed instead of four, and the quay wall 
had, after all, to be supported by a slope of rock 
in front. The proportions arrived at by expe. 
rience were a width of 9 métres at the top, and 
a thickness of not less than 2 mitres for the 
rabble mound, a depth of 7 métres below water 
and a thickness of 4 métres for the conerete 
block wall resting on the mound, and a minimum 
thickaess of 2°5 métres, and a height of 2-4 
métres for the masonry wall coping the concrete 
blocks. Examples were not wanting of walls 
founded on rubble mounds where the thickness 
held a smaller ratio to the height than the 42 
per cent. considered necessary by French engi. 
neers. The lightestof all, perhaps, was the dry 
masonry of the outer wall of the St. Katherine's 
Break water, Jersey, which was only 14 ft. wide 
at the base, for a total height of 50 ft. The 
most cursory examination of the cases of failure 
alluded to would serve to justify the statement 
that the numerous failures of dock walls did not 
afford any direct evidence as to the actual lateral! 
thrust of earthwork. Thus, remembering that 
General Burgoyne’s batteriog-wall, only 17 per 
cent. of the height in thickness, supported per- 
fectly the heavy sodden filling at its back, no. 
calculation was required to show that the 32 and 
45 per cent. Southampton Dock counterforted 
wall, the 42 per cent. Avonmouth Dock wall, 
the 36 per cent. West India Dock wall, the 50 
per cent. Belfast Harbour wall, and the 30 per 
cent. Victoria Dock wall, would all have stood 
perfectly had the foundation been rock, as in 
the instance of General Burgoyne’s experi- 
mental walls, instead of mud, clay, and silt, as 
was actually the case. 

The aim of the author in the present paper 
had been to set forth, as briefly as possible, 
what he knew regarding the actual lateral 
thrust of different kinds of soil, in the hope 
that other engineers would do the same, and 
that the information asked for by Professor 
Barlow more than half a century ago might be 
at last obtained. Although the acquirement of 
the missing data would probably lead 6o no 
modification in the general proportions of retain- 
ing structures, since these were based upon 
dearly-bought experience, and not upon theo- 
retical treatises, it was none the less desirable 
that it should be obtained, for an engineer 
should be able to show why he believed a given 
wall would stand or fall. To assume upon 
theoretical grounds a lateral thrust, which 
experiments proved to be excessive, and 
compensate for this by giving no factor of 
safety to the wall, was not a scientific mode of 
procedure. 

As aresult of his own experience, the author 
made the thickness of retaining-walls in ground 
of an average character equal to one-third of 
the height from the top of the footings, and 
any material was taken out to form 4 panel 
three-fourths of it was put back in the form | 
a pier. The object of the panel, as of the 1} in. 
to the foot batter which he gave to the wall, 
was not to save material, for this involved loss 
of weight and grip on the ground, but to effects 
better distribution of pressure on the acmpery 
It might be mentioned that the whole of the 
walle on the Metropolitan District Railway eo 
designed on this basis, and that there had all : 
been a single instance of settlement, or of 
ing over or sliding forward. 








A new Lecture Hall and Sunday-schools 
for Longs'ght Presbyterian Church, Manchester, 


were opened this week. Mr. James Dean was 
the Bs geoerti ; and Mr. Peake, Altrinche 
supplied the heating apparatu:. The work 3 
been carried ont from designs farnished bee . 
J. M. MacLaren, King William-street, Stran® 
London. 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tue ninth meeting of the session was held on 
Wednesday last, Mr. T. Morgan, F.8.A., in the 
chair. It was announced that the Annual Con- 
would be held in the autumn at Great 
Malvern, when visits would be paid to various 
places of interest in the neighbourhood, including 
Ledbury and Kidderminster, and perhaps Here- 
ford and Worcester. ; 

The discovery of a large number of ancient 
British remains at Kingston-hill was reported, 
and a series of articles found were exhibited 
by Mr. H. Clutton. These consist of handmade 
“food-vessels,” as the small urns found in early 
groves have been designated ; and one of them 
still contained grains of blackened corn. Various 
other earthenware articles were among those 
exhibited, and also several masses of bronze 
ready for manufacture; a mould and some 
bronze implements. These relics point to the 
existence not only of a burial-place but to the 
presence of the living, and afford evidence, per- 
haps, of the people who constructed the so-called 
Cesar’s Camp on Wimbledon Common, recently 
so wantonly destroyed. The position of the dis- 
covery is at the junction of Comble-lane with 
the Kingston-road, at the gravel-pits on the 
estate of the Duke of Cambridge. A lengthy 
discussion followed, and Mr. G. R. Wright, 
F.8.A., poiated out that these were probably the 
first relics found near Wimbledon Common. 

Mr. Loftus Brock exhibited some curious iron 
and bronze articles of early date recently found 
fn the Farringdon-road. 

Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.R.S.L., reported the 
discovery of a curious fifteenth-century watering- 
pot found at Messrs. Waterlow’s premises, West- 
minster, 10 ft. below the modern surface. 

The Chairman read a paper on the Roman 
mosaics of the villa at Brading, I.W., and 
suggested that the enigmatical “ cock” pave- 
ment in reality represented emblematically the 
four seusons of the day. Mr. G. Lambert, 
F.8.A., spoke of the enormous extent of the 
villa, which is known to go fully a quarter of a 
mile from the pavements, while there are 
evidences that there were asmall harbour and 
@ landing-place at Yaverland. 

An elaborate paper was then read on the 
early Norman cathedral of Bath. This was pre- 
pared by Mr. T. J. Irvine, and was illustrated 
by @ great number of drawings. The present 
abbey church stands only on the site of the nave 
of the larger building, the foundations of which 
were partially uncovered during the recent 
repairs. 








CHURCH RESTORATION IN 
CUMBERLAND. 


_ At the Carlisle Consistory Court, on the 6th 
inst. (before the Worshipfal C. J. Burton, M.A., 
Chancellor), faculties were applied for in respect 
of proposed works at the following churches :— 
Watermillock.—The Rev. F. W. Mannell, in- 
cumbent of the chapelry of Watermillock, ap- 
plied for a faculty to take off the roof of the 
church, take down the eastern wall, build a new 
Chancel extending 4 ft. beyond the present 
eastern wall, build a new vestry with heating- 
ember beneath, take down a pulpit, reading- 
esk, and seats, and erect them in a more con- 
venient way, inserting open seats, lay down a 
new floor, insert an open-timbered roof, recon- 
struct the windows in freestone, and, if the funds 
apa to make alterations in the tower, or 
7 .2new tower. Mr. Mannell described the 
cr sean condition of the present church. It 
held 8. ee 324, and the new charch will 
The wis with greater convenience and space. 
= e ans had been before a vestry meeting 
pc proved, The cost of the work, less the 
r, _ le ys a 1,3001., all of which 
mised. Y proposed to take 

psp do the tower works in aan the money 
pi ge raised. Mr. C. J. Ferguson, the archi- 
poi £0 gave evidence, and described the pre- 
ns he had taken not to interfere with the 


saree. The Chancellor granted the faculty on | enfranchisement he was to state the amount, 
Matterdal and the tenant was bound to give the same 
the aie—The Rev. J. Bell, incumbent of | notice, both parties being bound by the figures, 
wardens, applied whatever they might be. There was aconsider- 
take down A 6 d for a faculty enabling them to| able proportion of bonds, and an amount of 
communio tat ouble pews in the charch, the | accounts which ought also to be dispensed with. 
e-Sable, ow and to erect new | This might be done through a mapeaeenntann of 

conveni place the other things more| agreement, duly endorsed, and containing the 
Tachiently ; to raise the floor at the east end,| conditions under which this abolition took 


usual terms, 


“chapelry of ‘Matterdale, and the church- 


Open seats, and to 


insert a stained-glass window in the eastern 


as altered would accommodate the same number 
as at present,—120. The faculty was granted. 

Grasmere.—The Rev. H. M. Kennedy renewed 
his application for a faculty to empower himself 
as rector, and the churchwardens, to reseat the 
church and make a variety of other alterations. 
Mr. Hough represented Mr. Parkin, one of the 
parishioners who had a faculty pew in the 
church, and who objected to the proposed 
alterations. The Chancellor said that this appli- 
cation was adjourned in order that the plans 
might be laid before the parishioners and their 
opinion taken upon them. Mr. Fletcher said 
that, in accordance with the desire of the Chan- 
cellor, a vestry was held. A motion was made 
for the restoration, and a negative motion was 
proposed. Fifteen voted for the negative and 
seventeen against. A poll was then demanded, 
and the original resolution was agreed to. A 
poll of the parishioners was held on Saturday, 
the 2nd of April, and forty voted for the restora- 
tion and thirty-seven against it. He asked the 
Chancellor to issue the faculty. The Chancellor 
thought that the work might be completed in 
twelve months, and granted the faculty. 








THE COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL. 


In the House of Commons on the 6th inst., 
Mr. Waugh moved the second reading of this 
Bill, and in doing so observed that so far back 
as the year 1838 a committee had sat upon the 
subject; they strongly reported against the 
continuance of two distinct systems of tenure, 
and they unanimously came to the conclusion 
that the abolition of copyhold tenure was de- 
sirable, and ought to be carried out. The 
committee that sat then had on it. such names as 
those of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goulburn, Sir 
James Graham, and Mr. Cobbett. But a period 
of legislative inaction followed; and in 1841 an 
Act was passed, but it simply contained volun- 
tary clauses for the enfranchisement of copy- 
holders. Nothing more was done till 1851, when 
another committee was appointed to report on 
the subject, much on the same basis as the 
committee appointed in 1838. A Bill was passed 
in 1852, and it was partially compulsory,—in 
other words, it was a permissive-compulsory 
law, under which the law might compel the 
tenant and the law might compel the landlord 
to carry out enfrauchisement of copyhold 
tenures. But in 1856 a committee, to which 
the subject had been referred, reported that the 
law existing was too cumbrous and expensive for 
small cases, and in 1858 there was an Act 
passed for giving greater facilities; and since 
then,—twenty-three years ago,—very little, in- 
deed, had been done towards the enfranchise- 
ment of copyholds. He believed that the area 
of copyhold lands was ditainishing, but he ques- 
tioned if the number of copyhold tenants were 
not diminishing in the same ratio. Enfranchise- 
ments were carried out in eight or ten different 
ways, and in consequence the cost was eight or 
ten times as great as if all the property had 
been enfranchised in the first instance. The 
object of the present Bill was to bring to a con- 
clusion the legislation commenced in 1838, and 
renewed in 1852, upon the grounds then recom- 
mended, and so complete legislation upon the 
subject. This was all the more necessary, 
seeing that in the short time of two years the 
Ordnance Survey of the country would be com- 
pleted, and if copyhold enfranchisement were 
carried out, they would have the coast clear for 
@ proper registration of the titles of land in this 
country. He left it optional with the tenant 
under the Bill to enfranchise before the time 
arrived, that he might clear himself of all 
fees. With regard to the Act of 1858, which 
provided for a notice of enfranchisement, 
nothing was said in the Act about the 
amount of money to be claimed. Neither 
of the parties was bound to state what 
he was prepared to give or take. Now 
he (Mr. Waugh) provided in this Bill that 
when the lord of the manor gave notice of 


fall hard on the tenant if he were to pay at the 


expiration of his enfranchisement. In this Bill 
he had provided that where the tenant was not 
in a position to pay the whole of the enfranchise- 
ment at the time he should be at liberty to pay 
over a period of twenty-one years, with four 
per cent. interest added to the amount of con- 
sideration by which he would be entitled to en- 
franchisement. He had even provided a form of 
memorandum for this purpose. 

Sir Gabriel Goldney moved that the Bill be 
read that day six months. 

Mr. Grantham did not think it would be for 
the interest of the country that copyholds 
should be compulsorily enfranchised within « 
limited time. 

Mr. Courtney observed that the Bill was 
objected to on the ground that the Government 
intended to deal with the whole question; but 
he thought the Bill, in getting rid of the copy- 
hold tenure, would be a very geod preparation 
for a general measure. Copyhold tenure was 
often a great obstacle to the fall use and develop- 
ment of Jand for building purposes. Therefore, 
the object of the Bill was one of public benefit. 
There were some of the details of the Bill which 
might require amendment in committee, and the 
very short date fixed within which enfranchise- 
ment. should take place might be objected to. 
The Bill, in fact, might be made a little more 
elastic; but he accepted it on behalf of the 
Government as an honest and clear endeavour 
to accelerate the enfranchisement of land, which 
had been the object of the Legislature since the 
report of the Land Commission in 1838, 

Mr. Gregory having made a few remarks, the 
amendment was withdrawn, and the Bill was 
read a second time. 








BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ 
BENEVULENT INSTITUTION. 


THE annual dinner of this Institution was held 
on Thursday evening, the 7th inst., at the Guild- 
hall Tavern, Gresham-street. Mr. Stanley G. 
Bird, the president, occupied the chair, and was 
supported by over 120 friends and supporters of 
the Institution, including Mr. Ex-Sheriff Burtt, 
Captain Bircham, Messrs. 8. T. Holland (ex- 
president), T. F. Rider and Stirling (past- 
presidents), E. Conder, sen. and jan. B. E. 
Nightingale, Howard Colle, — Stonor, &c. The 
Institution has for its objects the granting of 
permanent pensions to the clerks of builders and 
their widowe, giving temporary relief in neces- 
sitous cases, and the purchase of presentations 
to homes for orphans. The present was the 
third annual dinner, and the most successful 
yet held, whether regarded in point of numbers 
attending, of interest in the proceedings, or in 
the amount subscribed. The usval loyal toasts 
were given from the chair,—that of the “ Army, 
Navy, and Reserve Forces” being responded to 
by Captain Bircham. 

The President then gave the toast of the 
evening, “ Success, and continued Success, to 
the Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution.” 
The President observed that although he would 
not, if he could, inflict on those present a sermon, 
he proposed to divide his remarks into three 
heads,—the past, the present, and the future. 
As to the past, he might remind them that this 
institution was founded in 1866, by Mr. Thomas 
Peto Ward, who was himself a builder’s clerk, 
and knew the needs of his class; and the name 
of Mr. Peto Ward ought always to be reverenced 

by the clerks to builders for the good work he 

set on foot. It was founded under the auspices 

of the late Alderman William Lawrence, M.P., 

who was the first president, and in 1866-7 a 

total income of 6381. was obtained. In the 

following year the income fell off to 2921. only, 

and for a series of years it remained at about 

that average. In 1878, however, his good 

friend, Mr. Thomas F. Rider, succeeded to the 

presidency, and he, with his successor, did a 

very great work for the Institution. In Mr. 

Rider’s year of office, 1878-79, its prospects 

made a splendid start, and the income rose from 

2971. to 3901, In the following year (last year), 

Mr. 8. Taprell Holland took the presidentship, 

and there was an increase of income from 390I. 

to 5301.,—a tremendous leap forwards, and one 

which he sincerely hoped would be maintained 


in a corresponding ratio this year. The balance- 
sheet and report for the past year had jast been 
published, and showed a balance on the credit 
side of 1031. on relief fund, and 481. on the 
orphan fund, a total of 1511., so that the finances 
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state. Not only so, but they had invested the 
sum of 1,3501., a specially gratifying fact when 
they remembered that last year, and also 
the year before, they had devoted 2501. each 
year in the purchase of a presentation to an 
orphan home, which, he was reminded, involved 
maintenance and educat on for a child dering 
seven years. Another interesting fact in con- 
nexion with the balance-sheet was that the 
working and office expenses were, as compared 
with other organisations of a similar character, 
exceedingly small, so that subscribers would see 
that the guineas they gave were not, to use a 
builder’s phrase, “sifted” in expenses on the 
way, and anything they thought fit to subscribe 
to this Institution would go into the right 
channel. At the present time they had ten 
pensioners on the books, and two orphan 
children, and five other pensioners had died 
since the establishment of the Institution. On 
the first occasion that he had the pleasure of 
meeting the committee they gave him a very 
straight “tip,” and he would give those present 
the benefit of this “tip.” He was told that the 
committee was very anxious to buy another pre- 
sentation to an orphan home. The cost of this 
third presentation would be 2501., and he pleaded 
very earnestly with them that evening to open 
their hearts and purses, and crown his year of 
office by accomplishing this desirable object. 
He had already mentioned the name of the 
founder, Mr. Ward; but he should like to add 
that the Institution could not have been esta- 
blished nor maintained with increasing vigour 
had not Mr. Ward been seconded by several 
energetic gentlemen whom the speaker had met 
in committee, amongst whom he must name 
Messrs. Brooks, Page, Robson, Fox, Grayson, 
and last, but by no means least, their good 
friend and worthy secretary, Mr. H. W. Wheatley. 
He trusted that at the end of his stewardship of 
that chair the committee would not tell him that 
he had failed in doing his duty, and he begged 
all to unite with him in drinking “ Success, and 
continued Success, to the Builders’ Olerks’ Bene- 
volent Institution.” The toast was received 
with enthusiasm. 

The President gave the health of the “ Archi- 
teets and Surveyors,” remarking as a strange 
fact that members of those professions seemed 
more ready to assist that Institution than the 
kindred one for the benefit of builders. London 
was averred to be the ugliest city in Europe. 
He for one did not believe the sweeping charge, 
bat whatever truth there was in it was based 
upon the ugliness of the buildings erected at 
the beginning of this century, for which the 
present generation of architects and surveyors 
were by no means responsible. On the contrary, 
the taste of many of the great buildings now 
erecting would reflect credit for centuries to 
come alike on those who designed and on those 
who carried them out. With the toast he 
coupled the name of Mr. Stonor, and that 
gentleman in responding remarked that he felt 
grateful to builders, for it was in their offices 
that the best years of his life were passed, and 
it was there that he Jearned that practical 
knowledge which had served him in good stead 
in the path which he had since chosen in life. 

Mr. Bolding proposed the toast of “The 
Builders,” coupled with the name of Mr. Howard 
Colls, who suitably responded, remarking that 
no trade was so dependent on the clerks for the 
proper and creditable discharge of duties as 
that of the builder. 

Mr. Brooks, in eulogistic terms, proposed the 
health of the “ Past Presidente,” coupling with 
it the names of Messrs. Rider, Holland, and Stir- 
ling. Mr. Rider, in acknowledging the compli- 
ment, made a humorous speech, in the course of 
which he asserted that the bane of the Builders’ 
Clerks’ Benevolent Institution was its prosperity, 
for the chairman was never able to make such a 
telling appeal as some organisations did; he 
proposed that they ought to get into debt, and 
then make a stronger effort than ever to get ont. 
Asa practical means of doing this, he suggested 
that the time had come when the Institution 
should enlarge the sphere of its usefulness, and 
endeavour to aid builders’ clerks, not only in the 
metropolis, but throughout the provinces. Mr. 8. 
T. Holland, in responding, said he did not concur 
in the advice to get into debt, but he did think 
Mr. Rider’s proposal to extend their operations 
@ valuable and useful one. He then proposed 
the health of ‘The President,” remarking that 
he had often had the pleasure of meeting him on 
committees, and had taken from him the cue as 
to what was right and what wrong, and he 
could congratulate the Institution on having so 


business-like and energetic a man in the chair. 
The toast was drunk with musical honours and 
acknowledged by the President. 

The secretary, Mr. H. W. Wheatley, then read 
a long list of donations and subscriptions, headed 
by the President with a donation of 21 guineas, 
and two guineas from Mrs. Bird, and one guinea 
annual subscription. At a later period the 
President said he was sorry that up to that 
hour his hopes had not quite been realised; the 
secretary had put into his hands a list showing 
891. 14s. new annual subscriptions and 1731. 6s. 
as donations promised that evening, a total of 
2131. To meet the deficiency between this 
amount and the 2501. aimed at, the President 
offered an additional two guineas, besides a 
guinea each from his son and daughter, provided 
the amount was made up. A number of those 
present rose and promised to double their 
donations, and a few minutes later the secretary 
announced amidst applause that 471. 4s. addi- 
tional had been given, making a total of 2601..4s. 
Mr. E. Conder, sen., expressed the gratification 
at which he found his suggestion of a third 
orphanage presentation realised, and the toast 
list was concluded with the health of “The 
Ladies.” 








PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


1,338. 8. Bee, Grantham. Appliances for 
working the rollers of blinds, &c. March 25, 
1881. 

1,352. W. Leggot, Bradford. Regulating fan- 
lights. March 26, 1881. 
1,366. F.W. Hagen & G. C. Akrigg, Kingston- 
upon-Hull. Trap for drains and sewers. March 
28, 1881. 
1,367. T. Wrigley, Chancery-lane. Ceilings. 
(Com. by S. Miieller, Niirnberg, Germany.) 
March 28, 1881. 
1,413. W. H. Denham, Southsea. Construc- 
tion of sewage works and disposal of sewage, 
&c. March 31, 1881. 
1,414. J. S. Rigby, Farnworth, and J. Mang- 
nall, Manchester. Lead or other pipes for water 
services. March 31, 1881. 
1,420. J. Russell, Charing-cross. Glazicg 
greenhouses, skylights, roofs, &. March 31, 
1881. 
1,429. J. Turner & J. Robertshaw, Manchester. 
Sanitary receptacles and appliances. (Complete 
specifications.) March 31, 1881. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants-un 
the dates named. 


March 29, 1881. 


4,913. F. E. Tompson, Wolverhampton. Bath 
and lavatory;valves. Nov. 25, 1880. 

4,938. W. Wyman, Gloucester. A gas-stove 
for heating and ventilating. Nov. 27, 1880. 
5,445. T. Meacock & A. W. O. Ward, Chester. 
Valves, taps, or cocks. Dec. 28, 1880. 

498. E. Edmonds, Fleet-street. Kilns for 
burning cements, bricks, &. (Com. by C. 
Armand, Tournay.) Feb. 5, 1881. 

561. C. D. Phillips, Newport. Roofing tile. 
Feb. 9, 1881. 

1,031. G. Price, Birmingham. Attaching door- 
knobs to their spindles. March 10, 1881. 

1,051. F. Arnold, Birmingham. Cooking and 
heating stoves. March 11, 1881. ' 


April 1, 1881. 


4,861. OC. G. Pfander, Queen Victoria-street. 
Filtering water for domestic use. Nov. 23, 1880. 

4,996. J. Walxer, Clapton. Cocks and taps. 
Dec. 1, 1880. 

5,165. 8. Toy, Birmingham. 
Dec. 10, 1880. 

610. P. Stuart, Edinburgh. Manufacture of 
paving, floors, landings, stair-steps, &c. Feb. 12, 
1881. 

644. G. HE. Pritchett, Bishops Stortford. 
Appliances for heating, lighting, cooling, venti- 
lating, &c. Feb. 15, 1881, 

778. E. O. Mundy, Stratford. Valves for 
preventing waste of water. Feb. 24, 1881. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending April 2, 1831. 
3,124. A. McKerlie and R. Bradshaw, Liver- 
pool. Manufacture of bricks. 
The engine is geared directly on to the horizontal pug- 
mill shafc, and a pug-mill is placed on each side of the 
engine with hopper and blades, A terminal bearing is 


therefore not required, as the two mills balance each 


Water-meters. 








* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 28, New 
Bridge-street, E.C. 


other. At the end of the pug-mill is an orifice, in wh; 
rotary smooth dise cutters, well lubricated, hivdeet 
stream of clay into two or more streams. A single tm 
cutter cuts these streams into lengths of, say, ten bricks 
These lengths are then pushed alternately to one side and 
the other, against wire-cutters which cut them into 
separate bricks, which are then delivered on to barrows 
or bands. July 29, 1880. Price 6d, 

Cooking 


3,204. T. Chorlton, Manchester. 
stoves. 


This is an improvement on Patent No, 1,051 of 197g 
Instead of leaving space beneath the dust chamber, an 
oven is constracted there which is inclosed in an outer 
metallic casing ; the snpensnans Space constituting the 
heating chamber of the oven, and communicating through 
flues with the bottom of the heat-chamber of the stove, 
These flues are’ fitted with dampers. A circulating hot, 
water pipe is also added, which from the bottom of the 
water cistern passes into and through the heat chamber 


-and up the flue ofthe stove in the form ofa coil, back into 


the cistern at a higher level. These improvements can be 
applied to gas as well as to coal-burning stoves, August 5 
1880. Price 6d, ? 


3,238. C. Kesseler, Berlin. 
closet. 


To obviate the deficiency of ventilation usual in closets 
with removable pails or tubs. The hopper basin is of the 
usual shape, and the down outlet-pipe is made in one piece 
with it, and has a set-off or enlargement behind. In the 
back of the hopper basin, and at the set-off, there is a 
circulation-pipe connected to an air-shaft. A short 
distance below this there are two ventilating-pipes, one on 
each side of the dowa outlet-pipe, and proceeding in 9 
curved direction to the air-shaft, which goes to the top of 
the building. A sliding joint is made between the bottom 
of the down outlet-pipe and the top cover of the pail, 
(Com, by E, Hirsche, Berlin.) August, 1880, Price 6d, 


8,275. E. A. Day, Worcester, and P. Price, 
Malvern. Staircase or steps. 


These may be raised or lowered as required. The stair. 
case is hinged at its upper end, and to the lower end are 
attached cords, which pass ever pulleys in or above the 
upper floor, and carry counterbalance weights. The staire 
case can thereby be readily raised, and fits into a wellin 
the upper floor, August 11,188). Price 6d. 


3,297. W. H. Turner, and W. R. Renshaw, 
Tunstall. Apparatus for the manufacture of 
bricks, tiles, &c. 

The pulverised clay is placed in a mould, of which a 
number are superposed one upon the other, and subjected 
to great pressure in an hydraulic press. To supply this 
pressure, @ compound telescopic accumulator is used, in 
which the accumulator rams which deliver the water are 
arranged telescopically, one within the other, and are fed 
by pumps of different powers. August 13, 1880, Price 6d, 


3,356. E. Smith, Soho. Valves. 


Chiefiy applicable to ball-valves. The valve is 
fitted in the ordinary way, and kept in position by 
the pressure of the water. But under the valve, in the 
water-way, is fitted a cam, mounted on a spindle to which 
the ball is attached ; which cam opens or raises the valve, 
August 18, 1880. Price 6d. 


3,423. J. M. Dale, Temple, and L. Saunders, 
Fleet-street. Gullies and sewer-gas traps. 


At the side of the receiver below the grating, on the 
assage to the sewer, is constracted a trap with the usual 
ip, which while preventing any escape of gas, allows the 
liquids free egress. (Pro. Pro.) August 24,1880. Price 2d, 


Pail or tub 








NEWTON ABBOTT SCHOOL OF ART 
EXHIBITION. 


THIs promises to be unique in its leading 
feature,—art pottery. One or two exhibits will 
have a special architectural interest. — The 
Crystal Porcelain Company will show specimens 
of their tiles painted on the biscuit, and fired 
without being glazed, yet having all the colours 
completely fixed; the value of this for mural 
decoration is great, for the ordinary glazed tile 
can scarcely be looked at in sunshine, and the 
effect of,the work which it may carry is lost; 
we now get all the effect of enamel painting on 
the flat with the colours perfectly fixed, and 80 
that the design or painting may bo seen in any 
light whatever. Some good specimens 
pottery have already been received from abroad 
(made specially for the committee), notably of 
Gallo-Romaine, or so-called Samian ware, from 
the “Home of the Samian ware,” made out of 
the original moulds, which are over 2,000 years 
old, and in perfect preservation, being @ 
terre cuite. South Kensington Museum send 
a quantity of pottery and stained-glass, algo 
of this latter Mesars. Wailes and several firms 
will contribute mosaics in glass, 4c. | Mr. 
Harty Hems will send some choice pieces 
out of his studio, and an interesting collection 
of old Datch tiles. Mr. Hems has the complete 
Bible history, from Adam before the Fall, to the 
Ascension, in these tiles, let into the wall, 
round one of the apartments of his house ; 
some good Spanish and early Devonshire por 
Mr. Goad, who is executing the work in mary” 
for the Brompton Oratory, will send some { 
tectural details, in the marble of his <-> 
and Messrs. Bailey, of Fulham, similar deta! 


* Messrs. Blackler, of the Royal Marble Works 








uay, send beautiful specimens of their martb 
highly-wrought and tic forms. 
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in coloured stoneware. The local potteries will 
pe well represented, both in architectural pre- 
dnctions and otherwise. Both in paintings and 
art pottery the resident gentry of the county, 
and of Torquay, contribute generously, and 
there will be some of the finest examples of 
inting on pottery that can be desired, in 
Savres, Dresden, and Viennese, and in large 
nantities. There will be tile and China paint- 
ing, both by lads who are pupils of the school 
and by ladies who are amateurs. One exhibit 
of especial interest must be noticed. In the 
centre of a granite slab, taken from the midst of a 
large mass, lies embedded a perfect Latin cross 
in pure white feldspar! This specimen is not 
entirely unique; others have been found in 
Corawall, granite being a rock of the primary for- 
viion. 
m The committee hope to give a direction and 
more definite purpose to this work, by placing 
before the student and art-worker the best ex- 
amples which can be had. Prince Leopold and 
the Princess Louise have given their patronage 
to the exhibition, and the committee are 
ambitious enough to hope for even greater things. 
Such an exhibition, being the first of its 
kind, and with no probability of recurring, the 
committee are sparing no trouble to add all 
possible importance to their work. 
The Exhibition will be opened on the 20th 
inst. by the Earl of Devon, and will remain 
open until the 30th. 








THE WESTMINSTER CLUB BUILDINGS 
IN ALBEMARLE-STREET. 


Last week Messrs. Fox & Bousfield submitted 
for sale, at the Auction Mart, the spacious pre- 
mises in Albemarle-street, at present in the 
occupation of the Westminster Club. The 
buildings consist of four lofty floors and a 
basement, having a frontage to Albemarle-street 
of 68 ft., and to Grafton-street of 52 ft., cover- 
ing an area of 3,150 ft. The property forms a 
portion of the Conduit Mead Estate of the Cor- 
poration of London, and is held from the Royal 
Institution for a term of sixty years, renewable 
every fourteen years on payment of the fine of 
3501., ab & ground-rent of 70. per annum. 
It is let on lease for an unexpired term of 
eight years to the Westminster Club, at the rent 
of 4501. per annum. Mr. Bousfield, the auc- 
tioneer, in introducing the property, said it was 
the most valuable property that had been 
offered inthat room for some time past. There 
was, he said, no doubt whatever that land at 
the West End must go on increasing in value as 
it had done for some time past. The present 
rental paid by the Westminster Club was 4501. 
@ year, which in his judgment was not more 
than half itsannual value. He took it that the 
lease at 4501. a year was arranged by some one 
who knew very little of the value of land in 
the district, or that it was arranged in con- 
Junction with a very large premium which was 
paid at the time. The property might be said 
to be held in perpetuity from the Royal Institu- 
tion at the low ground-rent of 701. a year, which 
made it almost equal to freehold. He estimated 
its minimum value at 63. per foot per annum, 
which represented about 9001. a year, which 
he considered was a moderate estimate. This 
at twenty years’ purchase would give 18,0001. 
as the value of the property, which he con- 
sidered it was worth. The biddings commenced 
with an offer of 8,0001., and the property was 
ultimately sold for 13,0001., which the auctioneer 
said was amazingly cheap. 








PALZOGRAPHY. 


: Sir,—The utility of this art is evinced in the 
real works issued recently, or now issuing. 
: © Year Books, or reports of cases, Mic. 
poe 33 Edw. I., 34 and 35, A.D. 1305-6-7, 
= from additional MSS. 5,925 in Brit. Mus., 
ited and translated by Mr. A. J. Horwood, and 
— Year Books, edited by this barrister, 
oe from MSS., in four vols., 1863-74, 
aaa i fact. Vol. i. is taken from three MSS., 
Ling Tots Mas. (Add. MSS. 5,925), and two in 
moved - The preface to this vol. explains the 
take > Pp. 9to 54. Two MSS. in vol. ii. are 
: n from Linc. Inn, Lib. Vol. iii. is a rare 
rare - Cambridge Pablic Library, press 
ca 7, 14, with many sections, described 
os A ses - The reports in v. 4 are taken 
ie VOL. which contains “numerous points 
Probably not one jurist in one 
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The edition of Bracton de Legibus now issuing, 
edited by Sir T. Twiss, 2 c. in Eng. and Latin, 
is a boon to jurists. The edition refers to 
MSS. collated or referred to in vol. i., viz.,— 
eleven MSS. in Brit. Mus., six Bod. Lib., one in 
the Library in Paris, three in Linc. Inn Lib., one 
in Gray’s Inn Lib., and one in Middle Temple 
Lib., besides eleven other MSS. in other collec- 
tions, being thirty-four MSS. The American 
jurists agreed to support this work if it 
should include an English translation, as it 
does. In the edition of Britton, 2 v. 8vo., 1865, 
by Nichols, from the Law French, twenty-six 
MSS. of it are described as extant, viz., one in 
the Lambeth Library, five at Cambridge, five 
at Oxford, fourteen in B.M. Library, and one at 
Lincoln’s Inn,—all of fourteenth century, on 
vellum or parchment. 

In ‘‘Calendarium Genealogicum,” 2 v., 1865, 
by Roberts, it is stated that, “since the Public 
Record Office was opened gratis to literati in 
1852, in London, 1,575 persons were admitted 
to the end of 1864; the number of attendances 
was 20,873 ; and of records referred to, 141,723. 
This work, v. 1., p. 56 and p. 338, contains two 
authentic specimens of documents,—3 Edw. I. 
and 12 Edw. IL. A.D. 1275 and 1283. 

The printed catalogue of the Harg. MSS. 
include 514 vols. upon legal subjects from 
2 H. 4, 1491, until A.D. 1790, No. 78 includes 
tracts on algebra and geometry; and No. 489 
(4) is a treatise upon painting. 

In some of the volumes, all of which I have 
inspected recently, the ink is fading, and ere long 
will be illegible. This collection merits the in- 
spection of jurists conversant with the old 
hands, without which knowledge it is impossible 
to read them. The MSS: of the eighteenth 
century are tolerably plain. In J. O. Halli- 
well’s “ Letters of the Kings of England ” (1848), 
which contains a portrait of Henry VIII., from 
a picture by Holbein, in the Egremont collec- 
tion, it is observed in the introduction that 
“there is nothing in English philology which 
renders the conservation of old spelling of the 
slightest importance in any books or manuscripts, 
written after the time of Edw. or Hen. 7, and 
nothing save antiquarian prejudice is violated 
by printing the MSS. of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in plain, readable, modern 
English.” 

“Before that period, in Chaucer’s time, the 
omission of a final vowel would change the 
tense of a word, or neutralise the distinction 
between a preposition and an adverb; but in 
later times,—and there are comparatively few 
historical papers written in English before 
that period, no such reasons exist for adhering 
to the barbarous spelling of ourancestors. The 
philological and minute accuracy that may be 
requisite and desirable in editing early works, 
whose value chiefly consists in the illustrations 
they afford of the history and construction of 
our language, is a matter of less importance in 
the documents where the spirit and related 
facts are of a primary consideration. Few 
would desire to read Shakspeare’s works for 
recreation in the uncouth orthography in which 
they were first printed. Whyshould the public 
be reduced to the alternative of perusing the 
singular correspondence of the poet’s sovereign 
and patron in its original inconvenient form ?” 
This collection of letters is easier to read than 
those in Sir H. Ellis’s collection, which are not 
modernised. Nor are those in Kempe’s Ooll.,1836, 
of the Loseley letters, A.D. 1550 to 1620. There 
are some documents which should be printed as 
they were in their original state. These remarks 
are supplemental to my note in the Builder, No. 
1,970. Even in deciphering plain inscriptions or 
mural tablets, &c., or upon brasses in churches, 
&c., some knowledge of palesography is required’ 
The folio in the Lansdowne collection of MSS. 
in the Brit. Mus., No. 1,133, contains law tracts, 
including that of Marrow on the office of Justice 
of Peace, A.D. 1493,8 Hen. 7. In Reeve’s Hist. 
of Eng. Law, and in Notes and Queries, 5s. v. 8., 
it is mentioned, being a fair specimen of old 
writing, well preserved. Thereis a copy of the 
tract in the Harg. Coll. easier to decipher, yet 
probably of all candidates for legal examination 
since A.D. 1836, when the new rules were 
issued, not one per cent. of them could decipher 
it accurately. Barristers might emcourage 
paleography as a branch of instruction for 
their students in lieu of their copying prece- 
dents of dubious use in after-life. An antiquary 
also should understand Latin and French, in- 
cluding Norman French, or he will be perplexed 
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preted, except in some documents. The old 
Chronicles, &c., issued from the London 
Record Office, and the Year Books, prove 
this to be the case. Finally, the outside 
public who may avail themselves of these 
valuable works may not comprehend the 
amount of care, labour, and skill which are 
exercised to make them suitable and authentic. 
The Record Commissioners also merit ample 
remuneration for their labours. We may fairly 
expect that a vast number of historical docu- 
ments will now be indexed and preserved for 
posterity, which otherwise might be lost or 
destroyed, as was nearly the fate of an interest- 
ing letter from George II. to his son, the Prince | 
of Wales, discovered some years since in a 
grocer’s shop at Southampton. In an eighteenth- 
century mansion-house in this county, the date 
of the building I have ascertained, by seeing 
the figures of the year of its construction, A.D. 
1777, composed of blue bricks in the wall,—an 
ingenious mode of preserving the age of a build- 
ing for posterity. C. C. 








THE WIDENING OF LITTLE QUEEN 
STREET. 


Sizr,—Mr. Newton Wilson’s letter in your 
issue of last week effectually disposes of what 
may be called the parochial difficulties raised 
by Mr. Wyatt, and I think a little consideration 
will show it would be unwise to adopt the sug- 
gestion which that gentleman made, that this 
improvement should be deferred because a com- 
prehensive scheme would shortly have to be 
arranged to provide access to the Law Courts 
for the northern traffic. It is not long since 
you pointed out the necessity for providing for 
the traffic going northward from the Strand, 
suggesting the formation of a street from 
Wellington-street towards Holborn, northward 
of which the traffic would pass along South- 
ampton-row to the London and North-Western, 
the Midland, and the Great Northern railways, 
and thence along Seymour-street to the northern 
and north-western parts of London. Now 
Little Queen-street is the continuation of this 
arterial line southward of Holborn, and must of 
necessity form a part of this most important 
route ; while a road branching off ina south- 
easterly direction, at the junction of Great and 
Little Queen-street, carried behind Lincola’s- 
inn-fields, would give direct access to the Law 
Courts. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
sooner the some half-dozen old houses which 
now block the entrance to Holborn are removed 
the better, so that the traffic which now pro- 
ceeds southward as best it can may be freed 
from this obstruction. 

It is to be regretted that in the discussion of 
this question a personal element should have 
been introduced, and I am sure that Mr. Wyatt’s 
expression of his conviction that no personal 
interests influence the members of the District 
Board will be received with the greatest 
respect. The statement, however, has been 
made that some of those members hold property 
which would be taken if another scheme were 
carried out, and though Mr. Wyatt is persuaded 
of the impartiality of his colleagues, it will be 
impossible, unless a direct denial can be given 
to that statement, that the public should share 
his convictions. Lincotn’s Inn-FIgcps. 








THE PRESENTMENT OF THE DRAMA AS 
A FINE ART. 


S1z,—In my letter of April 2nd, I endeavoured 
to sketch the principles which should guide the 
presentment of the drama if those who rule its 
presentment desire that the stage should be an 
exemplar of good taste. To-day [ will attempt 
to unfold the practical application of those prin- 
ciples to the art of stage management, Let us 
then, take the following as that which should be 
the leading motive in the presentment of the 
drama. 

1. The noblest object of imitation should always 
be the nearest to nature. The noblest object of 
imitation is, of course, the leading character or 
characters in the drama; it is their words, actions, 
and passions which should be imbued with the 
greatest amount of vitality, which should be the 
most life-like, the most real; every other charac- 
ter should exhibit in some degree a less reality, 
a less life-likeness; though the presentment of 
all the characters should be more real than any 
other presentment on the stage, let us say of 








hundred conld translate these MSS. accurately. 


frequently. Although Saxon is generally trans- 
lated by experts, Latin and French is not inter- 


either decoration or of scenery. 
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2. The position, grouping, and costumes of the 
actors at any time upon the stage ought to obey 
precisely the same rules as those which govern 
the arrangement of an historical painting. The 
costume of the leading character should in some 
way or other dominate that of the other 
actors, but never by its loudness, realism, or 
self-assertion eclipse the actor wearing it, unless 
the actor be playing the part of either a fool or 
@ fop. But even the distinction between the 
costume of the principal and subordinate actors 
must not be ran to too great an extreme. We 
have seen this carried to so frightful an extent 
that the very commonness of the costumes of 
the subordinates has become painfally prominent 
and disturbing. The principal characters should 
occupy the principal positions on the stage and 
in the grouping. 

3. The “ properties” are always in danger of 
being the most real presentments on the stage.— 
They may, in fact, be the real things, and thus 
the inanimate surrounding may exceed, in truth 
to fact, the representation of life by the actors. 
This is a great mistake,—a mistake which in the 
fature should never be permitted. Great pains 
should be taken to have them sufficiently like 
not to appear real, and sufficiently unlike not to 
be ridiculous. 

4. Scenery.—The artistic talent as well as the 
various contrivances for lighting which have of 
late years been brought to bear upon the scenery 
of the stage have made it too real; it combines, 
with the fashion for absolute realism in the 
properties, to override in imitation, to be more 
real, than the acting. We hope to see this fault 
amended, and to see the “ back-cloths” and the 
‘flys” covered with scenery merely conventional, 
sketchy, or suggestive. Nay, we hope, for the 
sake of the greater drama, that we may live to 
see presentments of the plays of Shakspeare, 
and of the other great English dramatists, with 
scenery and “properties” reduced to their 
minimum reality, in order that the acting, 
words, and thoughts may be thoroughly studied, 
instead of being lost, as they too frequently are, 
in a hurly-burly of conflicting elements. 

W. C. T. 








A GOOD PROPOSAL. 


It appears that the Vestry of St. Botolph 
Without, Aldersgate, is much exercised at 
‘present regarding the disposal of the surplus 

nde arising from their charities and church 
property. The occasional social and convivial 
treats which they find excuses for giving them- 
selves out of these funds still leave a consider- 
able margin to be dealt with. Like several 
other vestries and companies in the City who 
are the trustees of large charitable revenues, 
they seem anxious to make it appear to the out- 
side world that such funds are all spent for the 
good of the church and for the benefit of the 
parish, so as to leave no excuse for the inter- 
ference of the Ecclesiastical and Charity Com- 
missioners. Ata late meeting of this vestry, as 
reported in the City Press, Mr. Ellis gave notice 
of the following motion :—“ That a committee 
be appointed, consisting of the vicar, church- 
wardens, Overseers, aud four parishioners, for 
framing a scheme for the better disposal of the 
charities of this parish, such scheme to be sub- 
mitted to the vestry for approval.” Mr. Mitchell 
also gave notice of motion to the following 
effect :—“That any sums of money which can 
be used for church purposes, or portions of such, 
be devoted to the structure of St. Bartholomew- 
the-Great.” The intent and meaning of this is 
evidently that such surplus fuuds as may remain 
after disbursing the requirements of their own 
church should be devoted to the restoration and 
improvement of a neighbouring church less 
happily circumstanced in the matter of fande. 
This we call a good proposal, and if carried out 
it will be hailed with enthusiasm, not only by 
Churchmev, but by the historian and the 
archeologist. St. Bartholomew.-the-Great, as 
our metropolitan readers know, is situated 
in Smithfield. It is the oldest church in London, 
dating, as it does, from the beginning of the 
twelfth century. The present condition of the 
church is simply a disgrace to the City. The 
Early Hoglish arch which forms its principal 
entrance is only half eeen, the other half being 
enclosed in a tobacco shop. In fact, what 
remains of the church itself is surrounded by 
stables, shops, and dens of misery and equalor. 
The altar is under the floor of a shop which pro- 
jects into the church and is supported by an 
iron girder and two iron columns, in the church 
also. Something ougrt to be done to preserve 
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the remains of this fine Norman structure, 
which is actually crumbling to decay, and to 
remove the hideous erections that abut upon and 
disfigure it. We trust Mr. Mitchell will succeed 
in carrying his motion, and that other vestries 
and corporate bodies will also, ont of their 
abundance, lend a helping hand. Z. 








RESULTS OF RESTORATION. 


S1z,—Referring to Mr. Stevenson’s lecture at 
the Institute, on “ Restoration,’ read a few 
evenings since, I had wished, if the discussion 
had been a little further prolonged, to touch 
on one point on which none of the speakers 
happened to comment. I allude to the inte- 
resting and valuable discoveries frequently 
made during that much-condemned reparation 
of a church or other ancient building. I am 
sure that my experience in this respect has 
been in no wise singular,—other architects will 
bear me out. Within the last few months, 
during the re-seating and restoration of a fine 
fifteenth-century church in the West of England, 
an excellent tempera painting of St. Christopher, 
in fair preservation, was found behind some 
comparatively modern wall- panelling to a 
Jacobean pulpit and sounding-board. I should 
add that the pulpit, &c., was about to be slightly 
moved and reset, not swept away. Thanks to 
the hand of the restorer, not only will the 
Jacobean work be preserved, but also the 
fourteenth-century tempera rescued from its 
long concealment. In the east wall of the porch 
to the same church, while the comparatively 
modern plaster and whitewash were being 
removed, a beantifal small doorway, flanked by 
two windows, all of good fifteenth-century date, 
were discovered in a sufficiently perfect state, I 
am happy to say, to be capable of faithful 
restoration. This find was most unsuspected 
and singular. Other equally valuable discoveries 
were made in this church daring this dreadful 
process of destructive restoration which Mr. 
Stevenson and the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings so much condemn. Alas! all 
the results, in the instance I have mentioned, 
were obtained by the sweeping away of those 
high pews, and the antiquarian interest of the 
church increased twofold thereby. 

Most thoughtful men will admit that the 
Society alluded to really had a raison d’étre, and 
that in some instances church restoration has 
been destructive of all ancient features. But I 
believe that I am but echoing the opinions of 
many others when I say that Mr. Stevenson’s 
clever, well-written paper was yet extremely 
disappointing, owing to the reiteration of the old 
time-worn objections to restoration. To those 
whose practice leads them constantly into all 
these details of restoration, Mr. Stevenson’s 
strained arguments appear quite illogical. 

Epmunp B. Ferrey. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE. 


S1z,—Will you allow me to state, through the 
medium of your paper, that the sub-committee 
havieg charge of the arrangements for the 
meetings-devoted to the subject of quantities at 
the approaching conference will be glad to re- 
ceive definite propositions or suggestions for 
discussion, and also the names of gentlemen 
proposing to speak thereat, in order that the 
proceediogs may be duly arranged. Amongst 
other subjects the expediency and desirability of 
quantities forming part of the contract, where 
they have been prepared by the architect of the 
building, will receive consideration. 

J. Dovetass Matuews, F.R.I.B.A. 








THE PRESIDENCY OF THE INSTITUTES. 


§12,—No contribution to the controversy respecting this 
unhappy contest could have been more opportune, or more 
likely tu so effectually influence the electors as to render 
the result no longer doubtful, than the short letter of 
Mr. Robert W. Kdis, F. 
c>lumns of last week. 

Both candidates are members of s chartered society 
which is governed by laws made by the members in 
general meeting under the authority of the Charter, and 
some three years ago both were members of the governing 
body on whom the Charter places the duty of carrying out 
the laws made by the members. 

By the operation of those laws, and the votes of the 
members in general meeting, Mr. G. B. Street, R.A., was 
placed in the position that, on the election of Mr, Which- 
cord as president, he would have become senior vice- 
president, and under ordinary circumstances would now, 
by the operation of the same laws, be the official candidate 
for election as president, and it is equally certain that 


.5.4., which appeared in your 





Ls 
under such c’rcumstances his election wou! 
the unanimous act of the whole body. ne 
. Street thoug to resign his positi 
governing body, and thus, by his own welastery ate 
sacrificed the possibility of so becoming president, under 
the present constitution, without subverting the principle 
of those laws to which he, in common with all other mem. 
bens, # enya a “ a 
this resignation arisen, as alleged by Mr. Edi 

‘his disinclination to accept any nomisation me 
order of seniority under the new by-law” the pro; 
course would have been for him or those who thi with 
him, such as the unknown but “ infiuential body of the 
Fellows’ of the circular issued by Mr. Edis and Mr. Spiers 
at some convenient opportunity during the last two years 
to have taken the steps provided by the laws for inducip 
the members to alter the by-law which they dislike, d 

Had Mr. Street regretted the false step of resignation 
there must have been opportunities by which he might 
have again constitutionally taken his place among “ 
vice-presidents, aad the impending contest might then 
easily have been avoided, and his “‘ prominent claims” 
received that recognition which they certainly pre-emi. 
nently merit, but which seems to be not possible now, 

Whatever the relative merits of the two candidates may 
be, there cannot be any question upon whom the respon. 
sibility rests of having originated a contest which in any 
event cannot but have a prejudicial influence on the 
aey sper J of the Institute, and which, by a due respect 
or its constitution, might easily have been avoided: and 
Mr. Edis’s letter should have the conclasive result of deter. 
mining all desiring to maintain order and respect for 
authority tosupport Mr. Horace Jones, 

ONLOOKER, 








THE LEITH IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


Srz,—In your paper lately, the Leith Town Council 
advertised a competition for their proposed improvement 
scheme. They evidently want ‘‘ something for nothing,” 
and the conditions will be viewed, no doubt, with amaze- 
ment, if not with indignation. 

The area embraced uaoder this scheme is 9°08 acres, and 
over 700 separate dwellings must be provided. The main 
street wilt oe about 1,500 ft. long, with side-streets, and 
several present ones widened. Pians must show all the 
sewers, drains, and sanitary arrangements. 

Working plans drawn to a scale of 10ft. to 1} in. for 
tenements of dwelling-houses, not exceeding four stories 
in height, of one, two, and three apartments, respectively, 
with all conveniences; also plans for a better class in 
same streets, A detailed statement of the proposed 
materials, and the estimated cost per house, and eleva- 
tions, along with several sections of the street, &c. 

No. 4 of the General Conditions reads: ‘' A premium of 
1002, will be paid to the author of the design which is 
considered firat in merit; a premium of 50, to the 
author of the design considered second in merit; and a 
premium of 25/. to tlie author of the design third in merit; 
and on payment of these premiums the respective designs 
shall become the absolute property of the provost, magis- 
trates, and town council, who shall be at liberty to employ 
their own architect or surveyor to lay out the ground 
in accordance with any ot the selected designs, and to 
furnish copies of auy ot the designs selected to feuars 
and others. The unselected plaas will be returned to 
their authors, if applied for, without remuneration.” — 

The sting 18 ia the tail, Cervainly this is something 
new, even in competitions, thst an architect should be 
offered so smxli a premium for the amount of work 
required, and then h:s plans handed over to speculators 
and others to be carried out. : 

Tnis ought to make architects think before encou- 
raging such competit-ons. ART 








STAINED OAK WOOD. 

Sir,— W. 8.” asks whether staining new 
oak prevents the natural darkening by age? 
The query is scarcely a clear one. I can take a 
piece of ordinary wainscot and, by the fumes of 
ammonia, make it so that no architect in Eng. 
land, perhaps, can tell it from oak hundreds of 
years old. Theend that age gives honestly may 
thus be attained at once by a chemical process. 
What more can be done or wished for? Perzon- 
ally, 1 like oak left from the tool, without stain, 
wax, oil, or anything upon it, and thiok that 
thus left it tones down the best of beautiful 
colours ultimately. But opinions differ, and in 
some instances, staining may be both usefal and 
advantageous. Here is a case in point. Ayear 
or so ago I made some particularly rich stalls, 
&o., from the designs of Mr. Alexander Ross, 
architect, of Inverness, for a beautiful little 
church at the foot of Ben Nevis, in the Highlands. 
The district is a wild one, about sixty-four miles 
from the nearest railway station, and many of 
the worshipping congregation are proportionately 
rude. Blaborately carved oak isa rarity in those 
parts, and se it came about that every curious 
Highland lad and every bonnie lass who en 
St. Andrew’s Church, rubbed their dirty paws 
(or dainty fingers, as the sex might ba) over the 
oak-work with such regular persistency that ne 
six months’ time the wood fairly became beastly 
dirty. Acting under the directions of Mr. Ross, 
members of my staff have recently toned — 
stalls and the other chancel fittings down to 
colour of old oak, dall wax golenes ~— after- 

. The result is surprisingly suc 
Te vaca polish prevents dirt entering the 
grain, and the darkest cylour hides any mess 


7 e esore. 
that otherwise would seem an / pened 


ry 
* This is not precisely correct. The right to propose 
substitute for the name ferwarded by the iit ancil re-nsiBs 
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BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


gin,—Mr. F. Ball, who writes upon this sub- 
‘oot at page 459, tells us that he does so “ as a 
y eotival man who has studied the subject for 
cae years.” He must excuse me, however, 
as another “ practical man,” for differing from 
him io bis conclusions. Se far as I can judge 
from his letter, Mr. Ball simply advocates the 
hot-water cistern alongside the cold one, as being 
better and safer than the cold cistern with the 
hot-water tank in the kitchen. Now. I published 
illastrations of both plans above eight years ago, 
and they will be seen reproduced on page 130 
of my book on “ Plumbing,” 80 that I have had 
my attention often directed to the subject since. 
Aud while I admit that with the large open 
kitchen boiler, the hot-water cistern, as advocated 
by Mr. Ball generally does very well, yet, for 
small boilers and close kitchen ranges, the hot 
cistern, as advocated by Mr. Ball, is dangerous, 
and the close tank in kitchen safer in this latter 
case. By combining tank in kitchen with the hot 
cistern, as explained by me at page 389 of your 
issue for March 26th, the maximum of safety 
would be obtained along with less danger from 
freezing. Farther, if the water in the cold 
cistern is not used for culinary purpcses, the U 
pipe junction might be dispensed with and a 
side junction,—which would be less liable to 
freeze,—made, with a flap-valve, lying at an 
angle, fixed upon the hot cistern end of the short 
connecting-pipe. W. P, Bucuan. 








CRYSTAL DAMASK PAPEBS. 


We have been much pleased with some speci- 
mens that were submitted to us of what are 
termed Crystal Damask Papers, manufactured 
by Mesers. Wm. Cunnington & Co., of Park- 
walk, Chelsea. The chief feature in these 
papers is the introduction of a permanent 
crystal surface, producing a soft mellow light, 
which harmonises with the colours employed, 
and heightens their effect. Some of them, 
especially those in light grey colours, have a 
silvery lustre which is very agreeable. The 
material is non-metallic, and does not change 
in colour. In some instances tke application of 
gold gives additional richness; but this is not 
essential. 

Many of the patterns ars printed on delicately 
coloured grounds, and are specially suitable for 
drawing-room decoration, and their cost seems 
very reasonable, 








A LIBEL CASE. 


A Suerirr’s Court was held recently at the 
Castle of Lincoln, before the Acting Under- 
Sheriff, to assess the damages in an action for 
libel, Watkins v. Reeve. From the opening, it 
appeared that the plaintiff, Mr. William Watkins, 
who is an architect, who had been in practice 
for a period of about sixteen years, found himself 
compelled to bring an action against Mr. William 
Reeve, a plumber carrying on business in Lin- 
coln, to recover damages for what he thought a 
most unwarrantable li:el which Mr. Reeve had 
thought fit to publish against him. M-. 
Watkins had been connected with a number of 
works in Lincoln as architect. Amongst others 
there were the building of the new Dispensary 
. Silver-street for the committee of that insti- 
u, ion, the buildiog of additions to the Lincoln 
Siren Workhouse, and the building of Board 
ae ls in the parish of Bracebridge, and in ad- 
sag that, he had been employed by the 
a a Ellison, vicar of Bracebridge, to make 
D a a to his private house in that 
} gal he letter which formed the subject of 
theae’ lon was dated, “Lincoln, 2nd August, 

-~? Was addressed to the Rev. O. C. Ellison, 
ye vt Seaosheidiga, and was as follows :— 

, ~The architect w i 
ponon ia excessive pe elbtey hepa rn ot iy oe ne 

c A Bow the Bracebridge School Board and 
times the cost Pe 2} per cent. for qusntities, and ten 
boy in his A of Lythography, the latter being done by a 

office he has ¢’ % ~d you 100, for Lethenreahy. 

‘ . Yours, &¢., Mixzs Boy.” 
‘Sather rarer amount of evidence was given, 
ant “om it appeared that an apology had been 
4 pol - in the case, and that no damage 
pi hy — done to the plaintiff by the pabli- 

oo he jury returned the damages at 101. 
ee _ Watkins & Scorer, the plaintiff's firm, 
pons eg published a letter charging two other 
with bee well-known inhabitants of Lincoln, 
herd ing connected with this libel, and with 

ving made an attack on them by the publica- 


tion of other anonymous letters asserting that 
Messrs. Watkins & Scorer had in certain cases 
made exorbitant charges. It is a regrettable 
matter, and should be set straight by a kindly 
friend of all the parties. — 








NON-FULFILMENT OF COVENANTS. 
BLYTH VU, BANKS, 


In this case, in the High Court of Justice, Chancery 
Division, before Mr. Justice Fry, a motion was made for 
the committal to prison of the defendant for neglecting to 
— his undertaking to complete in a specified way a 

ouse on the Bromley Park Estate, in Kent. The plaintiff 
was the freeholder of a plot of ground, the freehold of 
which he sold in 1878 to the defendant. The defendant 
thereupon built two houses according to plans approved 
by plaintiff’s architect. He afterwards began to build a 
house for himself before the plaintiff's architect had 
approved of the plans. In consequence of the plans not 
being approved, the building was stopped, and subsequent 
plans were a'so not approved. The defendant, proceedin 
with the erection of the house, an action was commen 
against him by the plaintiff, and on an injunction bein 
sought he gave an undertaking to alter the building, an 
complete it in accordance with plans and elevations to be 
approved by another architect of whom the plaintiff 
approved, The defendant, however, did not make the 
sltoenion. In November last a motion was made for his 
committal, but it stood over on a further undertaking that 
the defendant would do whatever the architect might 
specify as necessary. Nothing, however, had since been 
done. His Lordship said he felt bound, though very 
reluctantly, to make the order to commit, but suspended 
it for ten days to give time for appealing if the defendant 
thought fit. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wantage.—A meeting was held on the 8th 
ult. to consider the question of enlarging the 
parish church and improving the heating and 
ventilating arrangements. The vicar said that 
he found a minute of a vestry holden in April, 
1877, when it was proposed and seconded that 
the plans of Mr. Butterfield for the enlarge. 
ment of the church be accepted, and that a 
faculty be obtained and a subscription list 
opened, and that the vicar and churchwardens 
and a committee should do all they could to 
collect subscriptions. This they had commenced, 
but the vicar had changed, as had.also the 
churchwardens; but there were others ap- 
pointed in their places, who had taken up the 
work with the intention of carrying it on to a 
successful issue. The faculty and the plans 
were both on the table, and any one who liked 
could inspect them. It was proposed to carry 
on the charch to the extent of one bay west- 
ward, which the architect told them would give 
additional seats for 150 persons. The work was 
estimated to cost 1,100. Mr. Butterfield would 
find his own clerk of the works to superintend 
the building, as the shoring-up would have to be 
conducted with great care. It was resolved to 
proceed with the works at once. 

Higher Openshaw.—The Bishop of Manchester 
has consecrated the new church of St. Clement’s, 
Higher Openshaw. The style adopted is that 
of the Geometrical period of English Gothic 
architecture. The nave is of six bays, with 
north and south aisles, divided therefrom by 
stone arcades, simply but effectively moulded, 
supported by stone pillars relieved by Rancorn 
stone, and having richly moulded capitals and 
bases. It is lighted by four lofty windows in 
the western gable with traceried heads, a:d by 
a lofty clearstory. The arcades contain in each 
bay a three-light window with trefvil heads. 
The two side aisles are of good height, and 
are roofed by a lean-to against the clearstory 
wall above. The aisles nre fully lighted by 
sixteen side windows and two at the west end. 
Quasi-transepts are formed by gabling the two 
easternmost bays of aisles, aod a large tbree- 
light window is placed high in each gable, thus 
forming an effective break in the grouping of 
the whole. Hast of the transepts are situated, 
on the north, the clergy vestry, &c., and on the 
south, the organ chamber, the latter opening 
into church and chancel by spacious arches, 
with screen-work introduced. The chancel, 
22 feet in w dth, is fitted up with choir stalls of 
pitch pine. Eastwardly the chancel ends in an 
octagonal apse, the three bays of which contain 
each a two-light window with traceried heads. 
The chancel arch is richly moulded, and springs 
from moulded capitals with red Mansfield 


‘shafcs upon moulded and carved bases and 


corbels. Internally the dimensions of the church 
are:—Extreme length, 119 ft. by a width of 
52 ft.; the nave from floor to ridge is nearly 
50 ft., and the chancel 46 ft. The walls inter- 
nally are plastered between stonework, and 





open-timbered roofs have been adopted. Durn- 
ford parpoints are used throughout the exterior, 





with Yorkshire dressings to all windows and 
augles. Accommedation has been provided for 
648 worshippers. The contractors for the 
superstructure were Messrs. Wilson, Toft, & 
Huntley, Messrs. Cordingly & Stopford doing 
the masons’ work. On the eastern portion of 
the site a vicarage is to be built, and this, with 
the tower of the church, will be proceeded with 
when funds justify the outlay, so as to complete 
the original designs for the whole group of 
buildings. The whole of the works were 
executed from designs prepared by Mesars. 
George Enticknap & Walter K. Booth, of Man- 
chester. The estimated cost of the works under 
the present contract, exclasive of the tower, is 
about 5,3501. The alabaster pulpit, pitch-pine 
reading-desk, and lectern, with carved stone 
font, all of rich design, are the gifts of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Bowers, of Warren Hall, 
Chester. » 

Rock, near Bewdley.—The restoration of the 
tower of Rock Charch has jast been completed. 
When it was resolved last summer to take the 
work in hand, the tower was found to be ina 
most dangerous condition as regards the upper 
portion, and, owing to the roof being thoroughly 
rotten, the wet found its way into the bell- 
framing and floors beneath, which were rapidly 
decaying. It was found necessary to rebuild 
the upper portion from the top of the belfry 
windows, put on @ new lead roof, renew the 
tracery in several windows, and generally 
restore, where needed, down to the ground. 
The work has been carried out by Mr. Wm. 
Porter, of Malvern, under the direction of 
Mr. Martin B. Backle, architect. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS 


East Grinstead.—A new Wesleyan Methodist 
church has been opened here by the President 
of the Wesleyan Conference. The church, which 
will accommodate 300 people, is 45 ft. long by 
31 ft. 6 in. wide, and has a small end gallery. 
The masonry to the front is of local sandstone, 
rock-faced, relieved with Bath-stone windows 
and dressings. The style is Gothic; plate- 
tracery is used in all the front windows. The 
roofs are covered with plain browntiles. There 
is a small tower carried to a height of 56 ft., 
the lower part being in masonry, and finished 
from a height of 30 ft. above ground with plain 
tile roof. Attached to the church are a school- 
room 21 ft. square, two vestries, ministers’ lava- 
tory, copper-room, boys’ and girls’ w.c.’s, &. 
Internally the roof of the church is open- 
timbered. The platform is in carved and 
moulded oak; the gallery front iu pitch-pine. 
White cathedral glass is uscd throughout. The 
church and schoolroom are heated when neces- 
sary by Constantine’s hot-air apparatue. The 
contract for the buildings, exclusive of boundary 
walls, was taken by Messre. Charlwood Bros:, of 
East Grinstead, at 1,277. The architect is Mr. 
8. W. Houghton, of Southborough, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Pendleton. — The opening services of the 
Brunswick Wesleyan Chapel, Pendleton, were 
totake place on Good Friday. Tha new buildiog 
is of stone, in the Gothic style, with a tower and 
spire, and has been designed by Mr. R. K. 
Freeman, architect, Bolton. The length of the 
edifice is 96 ft., the interior (omitting space 
Occupied by the vestries and organ-chamber) 
being 76 ft. long. The width is 55 ft. in the 
body, and 75 ft. between the transepts, which 
constitute an important feature in the interior 
arrangements. The roofs are of steep pitch. 
Seats are provided for nearly 1,200 persons, 
the arrangement being in a radiating form 
from the pulpit or rostram, the transepts 
having been introduced in order to increase 
the width and to bring the audience as much as 
possible around the preacher. The floor falls 
somewhat towards the pulpit. A lecture-hall 
adjoins the chapel on the north side, and in it is 
sitting accommodation for about 160 persons. 
The cost of the building has been between 
11,0007. and 12,000/., and the work has been 
carried out by Messrs. R. Neill & Son, Stravge- 
ways, Manchester. 








The King of Greece has appointed Mr. 
J. W. Benson, of Ludgate-bill and Old Bond- 
street, goldsmith and jeweller to the Royal 
Court. Mr. J. W. Benson has just completed a 
medal of honour bearing a well-executed head 
of his Majesty. 
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SCHOOL-BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Halifae.—The Lee Mount Board Schools, built 
for the Halifax School Board, and adjoining the 
new Shroggs Park, now in course of being laid 
out by the Corporation, have been opened. The 
schools accommodate 650 children in three 
departments, and are planned on the “ corridor” 
principle, all the rooms opening from a centre 
corridor running the whole length of the baild- 
ing. Teachers’ rooms are provided for each 
department. The frontage of the school is 
ornamentally laid out, and the playgrounds are 
to the back of the buildings towards the south- 
west. Covered play-sheds are provided for each 
department, and a caretaker’s house (detached) 
is built between the boys’ and infants’ play- 

unds. The style of architecture is a version 
of Early Pointed. In the centre of the building 
and over the infants’ front entrance a tower and 
spire, rising to a height of 80 ft., is conspicuous, 
while the frontage is broken up by gables and 
parapets. The cost has been about 5,8261., 
exclusive of the cost of the site, the furnishings 
and architect’s commission, and clerk of works’ 
salary. All the contractors are of Halifax, viz., 
masons, Fearnley & Futh; carpenter and joiner, 
Thos. Tully; plumbers and glaziers, Akroyd & 
Mills; plasterers and slaters, Bancroft & Son; 
heating apparatus, Naylor; painter, Jas. 
Spencer. Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, of 
Halifax, are the architects, and Mr. R. F. 
Bryan has acted as clerk of the works. 

Portsmouth. —'lhe Omegsa-street schools are 
designed to accommodate 923 children in three 
departments :—284 boys, 284 girls, and 355 
infants. The buildings are arranged.in two 
blocks, the infants’ school being a one-storey 
building. The boys’ and girls’ schools are 
arranged for senior and junior departments. 
The area of the site is 3,155 yds., and, as it is 
surrounded on all sides by roads, every con- 
venience for access is obtained, with ample light 
and ventilation. The total cost of the buildings, 
including caretaker’s residence, teachers’ rooms, 
boundary walls, and playgrounds, is 7,2001., ora 
little under 81. per head. Mr. Arch. H. Ford, 
Assoc. Mem. Inst. O©.E., Portsmouth, is the 
architect. 








STAINED GLASS. 


London.—The new Church of the Dominicans 
now building at Haverstock-hill has just received 
a portion of its painted glass. In the lady- 
chapel the wheel-window has been filled with a 
representation of-the Rosary, and in the west 
end is atwo-light window, containing the figures 
of SS. Edward the Confessor and Erkouwold, 
first abbot of Westminster. Both windows are 
from the studios of Messrs. Gibbs & Howard. 

Thurgarton.—T wo three-light windows have 
been placed in the Priory Church of Thurgarton, 
Notts, to the memory of the late Richard Mil- 
ward, by his widow and family. The subject of 
one is the “‘ Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes,” 
and the other isa figure of “ Christ as the great 
Teacher ” in the centre light, with his “ Disciples 
James and John” in the side-lights. They are 
from the studio of Mr. Crossly, decorator, 
Newark, 








Hooks. 


Lighthouse Construction and Illumination. By 


Tuomas STEVENSON, F.R.S.E., &c. London 

and New York: Spon. 1881. 

Morg interesting to the professional than to the 
general reader, and dealing at much greater 
length with the subject of the illumination than 
with that of the construction of lighthouses, Mr. 
Stevenson’s book will claim a permanent place 
in any library that includes works on physical 
science. The author is a member of a family of 
lighthouse engineers. Robert Stevenson, the 
first of the group (who must not be confounded 
with Robert Stephenson, the son of 
Stephenson, the inventor of the railway), whose 
life, written by his son David, was engineer to 
the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, and 
was the architect of the famous Bell-rock Light- 
house, which may be considered as the boldest 
work accomplished by human hands at the time 
of its erection. The tale of its construction, 
told in the simple language of its builder, has 
all the charm of romance. 

While stinting the account of lighthouse con- 
struction to the limits of a single chapter, Mr. 
Stevenson has given nine chapters to illumina- 
tion, i and miscellaneous subjects 


connected with lighthouses. Here, it is unneces- 
sary to say, he is perfectly at home. The severe 
and condensed form in which his pen delights is 
appropriate to the purely scientific pature of the 
greater part of these inquiries. The present 
moment is apt for the publication of such a 
work ; for, in another quarter of a century, it is 
probable that the perfection of the electric light 
will have become such as to leave to the 
beautiful inventions of Augustin and Leonor 
Fresnel, Lepaute, Letourneau, Tabouret, and 
others, little but historic interest. — 

The elegant expedient of denoting the identity 
of a lighthouse by the colour or colours of its 
lights has long been known to be attended with 
one great disadvantage. The most exhaustive 
investigation of the subject is due to M. Rey- 
naud, and further experiments appear to have 
been made by Mr. Stevenson. The upshot is, 
that for a red and a white light to be seen at an 
equal distance, the former must have at least 
four times as much initial intensity as the latter. 
Bat this is only saying, in other words, that signals 
given by white lights alone are four times. as 
powerful as those given by a combination of 
colours. It seems an indisputable inference 
that the use of coloured lights will hereafter be 
confined to those situations where the signal is 
to be sighted within a small distance, as in the 
case of the variations of course at the imme- 
diate entrance of a harbour. 

As to the light of the future, as far as sea 
signals are concerned, the electric light, Mr. 
Stevenson refers to the valuable account given 
by Mr. Douglass to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and published in vol. lvii. of their 
Proceedings. “From the frequent occurrence 
of fogs on the coasts of this country, and the 
suddenness with which they come on, it is ob- 
viously of importance that all lights should be 
of as great penetrative power as possible. Bat 
there are certain headlands which, from their 
commanding geographical position, require more 
than others to be marked by lights of higher 
power. Although such sea stations could, no 
doubt, be lighted up with oil so as to be made 
of great efficiency, yet if a better radiant than 
an oil flame can be got, it ought to be applied at 
all those great salient points of the coast. 
Now the magneto-electric light, from its 
remarkable brilliance and splendour, possesses 
the strongest claims.” Mr. Stevenson, however, 
is of opinion that the applicability of this light 
to lighthouse illumination requires further test- 
ing. While to near observers its brillianca and 
intensity are most striking and undeniable, “ it 
has been and is still asserted that at great 
distances the oil light maintains its power more 
fully than the electric. Such a phenomenon, 
certainly, seems to be very improbable; yet the 
subject in the present state of our knowledge is 
not one for dogmatic assertion, because it may 
be the case that the rays proceeding from the 
electric light suffer so much greater loss from 
absorption in passing through an obstructive 
medium than those of an oil flame, that the oil 
lights, if of equal initial power, may, after all, 
be the more powerful of the two at great dis. 
tances.” 

M. Petit, chief of the hydrographic service 
at Antwerp, informed Professor Tyndall that he 
made a special study of the electric lights at 
the South Foreland, in 1872, and that the 
immense superiority of the electric over the oil 
light was proved by the fact that the first 
reached its geographical range seventy-five 
times ont of 100, while the second reached it 
only twenty-nine times out of 100. In hazy 
weather, M. Petit remarks, the electric light 
was visible at a distance of 16,4, miles, while 
the Ostend light was cut off at a distance of 
92; miles. 

With regard to Professor Babbage’s numerical 
system of distinguishing lights, as modified by 
Sir William Thomson in 1873, we fear that Mr. 
Stevenson makes out a strong case against that 
which, to @ non-nautical man, has seemed one 
of the most elegant applications of modern 
science to the sufeguard of the sailor. Sir W. 
Thomson, it may be remembered, proposed to 
signal the initial letter or letters of the name of 
each lighthouse by longer or shorter flashes of 
light, on the Morse system. It would thus, he 
urged, be made impossible that one lighthouse 
should be mistaken for another. As Sir William 
is himself a yachtsman, the recommendation 
came with even more force than that due to his 
scientific eminence. It has not, however, met 
the acceptance of either the Trinity House or 





the other lighthouse authorities. Mr. Stevenson 
now urges that the grand requisite of all sea 


lights is penotrat 5 Sides 
ights is penetrative power, and that this 

is greatly reduced by making all lights ‘ane 
mittent. He further urges that it is the hin. 
visibility, and not the mistaking, of lights tha, 
is the cause of shipwreck. In the four 
succeeding 1851, out of 203 shipwrecks on the 
Scottish coasts, 133 occurred by night; and in 
only two of these was. it even alleged that the 
lights, when seen, were not ised. In cago 
of the general adoption of Morse lights, Mr. 
Stevenson thinks that the sailor would be rather 
perplexed than otherwise, and that“ he would 
without a book of reference and careful watch. 
ing of the number and order of recurrence of 
the long dashes and short dots, be entirely mis. 
led.” We cannot see that he is likely to be mig. 
led by one kind of flashing light rather than by 
another. Bat we cannot impugn the conclusion 
“that lights should be distinguished either by 
purely optical characteristics,—i.c., by appear. 
ances which are at once appreciable by the eye 
—or else by widely different periods of time, and 
not by minute optical phenomena exhibited in 
rapid succession, which require to be counted 
or at least very carefully noted, so that their 
meaning may be understood.” 





History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain. 
By the Rev. T. E. Brincert, 0.SS.R. Two 
vols. Kegan Paul Co. 

THESE two volumes, quite outside of doctrinal 

and liturgical subjects, which do not concer 

our pages, contain so much curious archeolo- 
gical learning and information that we consider 

a brief notice of these points will prove interest- 

ing toour antiquarian readers. Speaking of the 

earliest Christian churches, the author traces 
them from the rude log huts and timber churches 
of Pope Gregory’s time, the occasional stone 
churches of which Bede writes, adorned, as 

Benet Biscop arranged, by skilled workmen from 

Gaul, until, in the seventh century, the great 

churches of Malmesbury, Worcester, York, 

Ripon, &c., arose. The splendour of the metal- 

work, the hangings, and the vestments which 

adorned these churches would be difficult to 
understand did we forget the immense plunder 
taken from the ancient Britons by the conquering 

Christians. The altar was in these churches the 

central object, and no adornment of gold or 

precious woven stuffs was considered excessive. 

No rule as to the actual material of the struc- 

ture of the altar was laid down, excepting that 

the slab itself was bound to be of stone. The 
frontal in these early times was unadorned, but 
embossed plates of metal, or hangings of stuffs, 
were disposed about it, more or less sumptuous 
as the festival demanded. Many altars, some- 
times very small, stood in small apsidal 
chapels, or against detached piers or columns, 
or even in the triforia. Alcuin says there 
were thirty in the cathedral churci. of York, 
but the high-altar was always specially 
marked out by its cancelli or inclosure, and its 
ciborium or canopy. Beneath this canopy was 
suspended from its dome the receptacle for 
the Eucharist, known as the chrismal, the 
repositorium, &c. At a later period (thirteenth 
century) the Host was not only suspended, but 
the pyx in which it lay was closed under lock 
and key, as is shown in the Constitution of 

Quivil, Bishop of Exeter, 1287; and by a curious 

story,’quoted by the learned Abbé Migne, from 

Raineri, a monk at Liege, 1182. The “ Taber- 

nacle,” now universally used for the reservation 

of the Host in Roman Catholic churches, was 

a later period, though it is just possible the 

aumbries in the chancels of our parish churches 

may have been used for that purpose. 
earliest undoubted mention of a tabernacle on 
an altar is in King’s College Chapel at Aberdeen, 

1542. Aumbries in Scotland, of about the same 

date, seem to have been used for depositing the 

Host, but there are reasons to suppose only a8 

Easter sepulchres, not as tabernacles. Much 

curious research on the subject of suspend 

pyxes and their silken canopies, sanctuary 
lamps, the Monstrance or Eucharist, as it was 
called in Scotland, on the riches about the 
altars of Medisval churches generally, and 
the gifts of nobles and clergy both to 
churches and the poor who frequented them, 
affords a mass of curious and novel inform 

on these and kindred subjects. We recomm 

this book to archeological readers, and those 

interested in the study of ancient ritual. 


VARIORUM. 
In an article on Rome, in the current number 








f the Antiquary, Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., 
great fault with the English engineers 
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k on the Continent. He says, as to those 
prought the railway into Rome, that “‘ they 
least 100,000/. of the money of their 

ers, and put the municipality of Rome 
agape 4 expense besides, and all for 
nothieg.” Is this true ?——“ Electrotyping,” 
by J. W. Urquhart, O.E. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Co.), is @ systematic guide to the reproduction 
and multiplication of printing surfaces and works 
of art by the electro-deposition of metals. It 
js very clearly written, and will be found useful. 
___“ A Review of the Facts and Records in Con- 
nexion with Kitchen Boiler Explosions,’ by S. 
B. Goslin (Warner & Sons, Crescent Foundry), 
has for its main purpose the setting forth of the 
merits of Randall’s Patent Boiler Safety-valve 
and Tap, which seem fully to deserve the good 
things said for them. 


wor 
who 
wasted at 








Miscellanea, 


Small-Pox Hospitals——At a meeting of 
the Savitary Institute, on Wednesday evening 
last, Dr. Richardson, F.R.S., delivered an 
address on the subject of the management of 
cases of small-pox and of other infectious 
diseases in the metropolis and large towns. 
He laid down the thesis that there should be 
no aggregation of infectious cases in large 
central institutions, and described the objections 
to such aggregation. He suggested that the 
sanitary committee or authority in every parish 
should have all the special centres of infection 
in each of its districts thoroughly mapped out, 
and that it should know, on a calculation of 
cases occurring in quinquennial periods, what 
is the permanent accommodation required for 
its infectious sick. He urged that the required 
accommodation being known, the local autho- 
rities should keep ready, at all times, within 
the parish, such necessary accommodation, in 
small hospitals situated in different parts of the 
parish or locality. He described the size, mode 
of construction, and pusition of such hospitals: 
—(a.) That each hospital should not be larger 
than is sufficient to receive twenty-four persons 
at one time. (b.) That each should be con- 
structed on the separate system for the patients. 
(c.) That each should be constructed of iron, so 
that it may at any time be absolutely purified 
by fire throughout all its structure. (d.) That 
each should be placed on the upper storey of a 
building, forming, in fact, the top story of one 
or more houses, so that it may be lighted and 
ventilated directly from its roof. (e.) That all 
the air that passes out of the hospital when it is 
occupied by infections persons should pass 
through fire. (f.) That each patient should be 
carried into the hospital by a valved lift, which 
lift should pass through a shaft, so as to draw 
up air during its ascent, and which should, when 
required, be effective for flushing the hospital 
with air. 

New Shire Hall at Shrewsbury.—The 
Shire Hall at Shrewsbury, a portion of which 


was recently destroyed by fire, is about to be Bath hitect titi . 
rebuilt and materially enlarged. The construc- plied. va a a a ae 
tion of the building was resolved upon at a coe Qheane Shaftesbeny daresotees a * : ! 
meeting of the magistrates held last week, ohn Wort, Salisbury.......0.....sesser ° 

‘ \ , Salisbury..... abdedsne é 705 6 O 
when the report of a committee which had been | —: Young & Sous, Saliabary..c0-- 620 0 0 
appointed to consider the question was unani- Edward Witt, Salisbury..........+0.+4 600 0 
mously adopted. This committee stated that Gilbert Harris, Salisbury (accepted) 59710 0! 


they had employed Mr. T. M. Lockwood, archi- 
tect, who had erected several buildings of a 
similar character, to prepare designs for the 
new structure. The general design and 
arrangement of the new courts, as embodied 
in Mr, Lockwood’s plans, assimilates to that of 
the Nisi Prius Court at Chester, which Mr. 
Lockwood carried ont. The estimated cost of 
the new building, which is at once to be pro- 
ceeded with, is 35,0001. 

The Bedford New Law Courts.—The new 


“The Boat of Charon.”—Under this title 
Sir Coutts Lindsay has prodaced a more im- 
portant picture than any he has yet essayed, 
ani will exhibit it at the Grosvenor Gallery this 
present season. It illustrates the well-known 
passage in the “Inferno” (canto iii.), com- 
mencing (we use the artist’s own transla. 
tion) :— 

** So, looking further onward, I beheld 

People who paused on a great river’s brink, 

At which I spake: ‘ Master, concede to me 

The knowledge who those be, and why they are 

So eager to pass o’er, as I discern 

By the dim help of this discoleur’d light.’ 

Then he to me: ‘That matter thou mayst learn 

When on the margement of sad Acheron 

eg we stay.’ So, with shamed eyes and 

veil’d, 

Fearing that I offended by my words, 

I moved on silent till its banks we gain’d ; 

When, lo! a greybeard, onward in a bark 

—* and blanched with eld, came shouting 

oud : 

* Woe unto ye, spirits of men depraved, 

No more to hope for sight of gentle heaven ! 

I come to bear ye to far other shores, 

Into eternal darkness, frost and heat.’ ” 
Charon, a powerful figure, forms the centre of 
the picture, pushing off the boat, fall of “ faint 
and naked ghosts,” in every attitude of despair, 
Love, however, still triumphant in tke case of 
two of them; the poet and his “ courteous 
master” stand on the left; the figure of a 
woman raising a knife, with a child at her feet, 
suggestive of a Medea, balances them on the 
right; while in the distance the sad earth 
belches ‘ 

** Lightning and wind in a vermilion flame.” 


The painter may be congratulated, not alone on 
@ high endeavour, but a worthy achievement. 
The Builders’ Accident Insurance Com- 
pany.—We would direct the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of this company 
which appears on another page. The society is 
based on mutual principles for the purpose of 
insuring employers engaged in the building 
trades against pecuniary liabilities in respect 
of accidents to their employés. The list of the 
directorate includes, it will be seen, a number of 
very good names. 
The National Fisheries Exhibition.— 
This exhibition, which bids fair to be one of 
great interest, is to be opened on Easter Monday 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. In Class III., 
Mr. J. B. Pearce, of Norwich, is named as juror 
in the section for architectural plans. 
Manchester School of Art.—The new 
building is to be opened by the Earl of Derby 
on Wednesday, the 27th of April. A conver. 
sazione will be afterwards held in the new 
building. 
The Art of Lace-making.—Mr. Alan S. 
Cole has commenced a course of four (Cantor) 
lectures on this subject at the Society of Arts. 
Two have been given. The third will be 
delivered on the 2nd of May. 








TENDERS 


For building additions and making alterations to 
Elysian Villa, Church-fields, Salisbury, for Mr. 8. W. 





For repairs to seven a Mill-street, New Swindon, 
for the Swindon Permanent Building Society, Mr. W.H. 
Read, architect :— 

Webb .......... £157 0 0 


Wiltshire (accepted) ........ YS 2 115 0 0 








For making certain alterations and additions at No. 32, 
High-street, Swindon, for Messrs. Kinneir & Tombs, 
solicitors, Mr. W. H. Read, architect :— 

Wiltshire ° 

Barrett (accepted) 








For painting, decorating, repairs, &c., externally, to 
































For erection of new house for Mr, Passmore, Exeter. 
Mr. R. W. Best, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
Phillips, Exeter ° £4,808 0 0 








Luscombe & Son, Exeter ...... . 4,850 0 0 
Sharland, Exeter .0...0..cssceccccccosoces 4,335 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol* ......... 4,212 0 @ 


* Accepted, 


For enlargement of Methodist Free Church school 
Canning Town, E. Mr, F, Boreham, architect :— sila 
: Fence and concrete 








eeevee 


: 1/382 
Morter(acceepted) 1,300 


Aocepted for enlarging the Alexandra-street Board 
cdincie Giein. Mr. Willem Watson, architect :— 
Richard Elliott (excavating brick and 
stonework) -« £401 16 0 

















E. J. Rawlins (slating) ..........00 ey 
T. C, Tattersall (plastering) 33 10 10 
Craven & Loyd (carpenter and joiner’s 

work) 238 18 0 
Francis Johnson (plumbing, glazing, 

ironwork, and gasfittings)...........000 212 0 0 
Wales & Son (painting)........... maversiione 2110 0 





Accepted for enlarging the Old Goole Board schools, at 
Goole. Mr. William Watson, architect :~— 
Richard Elliott (excavating, brick, and 





GUCG WORT) ccccceccicetnveceteece wiccmccere O 0 
George Stewart (slating work)............ 7410 6 
T. C. Tattersall (plastering work) ...... 384 2 4 
Craven & Loyd (carpenter and joiner’s 

work) ... ont 19 0 
Francis Johnson (plumbing, glazing, 

ironwork, and gasfittings)...........0... 57 0 0 
Wales & Son (painting) ..........0008 mauaaall 1710 0 





Accepted for enlarging the Market Tavern, for the 
Wakefield Cocoa and Coffee House Company (Limited). 
Mr, William Watson, architect :— 

George Fawcett (excavating brick wn 





stonework)..........00000 eacubeedactietsehéed 219 0 0 
C. F. Rycroft (slating work) .......00.. - 2010 0 
Chas. Driver (plastering)........ 0 eeeceeee 29 0 0 
Craven & Loyd (carpenter and joiner’s 

WHE es csasccsesreuscesessedacstseetatinenies 0 0 
Edward Kirk (plumbing, glazing, aud 

PE INOUIRI sinssinsdeindasnnaagneguniadan wee. SOG @ 
Thos, Naylor (painting) ........ eo 1665 0 








For farm cottage at Soulbury, Bucks, for Mr, W. H. 
Parsons, Mr. Frederick Gotto, architect :— 


James Keen, Stewkley, Bucks ........ . £380 10 0 
Albert Harris, Wavenden, Beds......... 295 0 0 
Matthew Mead, Linslade, Bucks........ - 200 0 0 
Thos, Webb, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 210 0 0 
William Whiting Heath, Leighton 

Buzzard ( ted) 202 10 0 








| [For the erection of Grand Stand, Great Yarmouth, for 


























the Great Yarmouth Race Committee. Mr. J, Wm. 
Cockrill, architect :— 
Contract No. 1,—Oonerete Walling, $c. 
rake sevcceees #210 0 0 
Bray 195 0 0 
Bese & COE. <..cccceccececsesccsscocssccccssces 188 10 0 
Norfor, Southdown, Great Yarmouth 
(RODE REOE) ccicioderdcesessessvcidsccecdécicive 0 0 
Contract No, 2,—Plasterer, Slater, Joiner, 4c. 
Bray aeneeeeeteccceercere Coeeeeecceseasersesesee eevee 445 0 0 
Salmon . 49 00 
TRON ssdicsaciccdcccceconseenecciactoccsh 9 ans. Seo © 
Springall 425 0 0 
WEEP dos cvcsccocvesuncescosescceteccéé 410 0 0 
WHS ate cc dcecccvedevecccsstseeretionvsumavecds 377 0 0 
Norfor, Southdown, Great Yarmouth 
(BCCOPTET) ....ccccccccscccscsceverecerccccccee 00 
Contract No, 3,—Painter, Sc. 
Platt .cccorccccsccccsccccssccscesescseccecceseesocccs £80 10 0 
TROBE ccovceccdcanccoreseascaqoneccsedeccescecossecces 4510 0 
GQEOO .coseccccccecceccoccesaccsessepecsccccocegcceces 43 0 0 
Goffin, King-street, Great Yarmouth 
(accepted) ......sse-sseee+ seccccesccesetocsees 10 0 





For house, Regent-road, Great Yarmouth, for Mr, 8. 





Bowen, Mr, J. Wm. Cockrill, architect :— 
Norfor..... . £462 0 0 
Want ...... : seeee 404 0 0 
Thos. Howes, York-road, Great Yar- 

mouth pt d toeeee 4416 00 








For additions to residence at Fowler’s Hill, Salisbury. 
Mr, Fred. Bath, architect :— 

Edwin Pellett, Salisbury .....s.0c00000 £174 18 0 

W. H. Adey, Salisbu 165 0 0 
Dolman & Harris, 8 seqecesvesee © 102:38 0 

E. Young & Sons, Salisbury (accepted) 14710 0 





For new shop-front and alterations to Nos, 60 and 64, 
Fisherton-street, Salisbury, for Mr.J, Evans, Mr. Fred. 





Bath, architect:— 
Gilbert Harris, Salisbury ......ss.ss4-+ £238 9 0 
John Wort, Salisbury. 25010 0 
E. Young & Sons, Salisbury..........00... 249 0 0 


Edward Witt, Salisbury (accepted) ... 235 0 0 


For building a villa residence on the Milford Manor 
Estate, Salisbury, for Mr. Ambrose Tucker. Mr. Fred. 
Bath, architect. Quantities supplied :— 






John Oborne, Shaftesbury ..1.....00 £1,260 0 0 
Edward Witt, Salisbury... ....creccssseee 1,230 0 0 
Dolman & Harris, Salisbury ........ 1,187 0 0 
Philip Tryhorn, Salisbary...... » 1150 0 0 
Ww. a Adey, Salisbury ......... .- 1,125 0 0 
EB. Young & Sons, Salisbury...... .. 1,113 10 0 
John Wort, Salisbury (accepted) .. 98610 0 

















Carts of La fr conny ad borough parpons, | yt tcl” Guns sega 
which have for s»me time past been in course Hernon ... a2 2757 00 
of erection at Bedford, from the designs of Mr. ; | PERERA T at bes oe 9 9 
a house, architect, are now almost completed, _—v, “ap * 545 0.0 
and last week portions of them were opened for Howard & Dorrell ......s.se0eesee qutcare, Gee @ 
a 5 sessional business. These Les .... 465 0 0 
8 Consis urts : 
and the grand-j st bons ee oo heme anaes ‘Up roads and paving footpaths for the Acton 
ee of the Quarter Sessions, Col. Gilpin, the : Palmerston-road, 
rman, said he might congratulate the magis- Rose....+. ame ° 4 
sites ae the county on the satisfactory com. ar: ORR TARO ORE ai oe 
- of the new building. Nor could he help Nowell & Robson 484 0 0 
neratulating Mr. Waterhous:, the architect. Milton-road. 
wal @ Natural History Museum, Crom- Bray ..ccvisoses que ae 5 . 
bo ve » South Kensington, will be open free 00 
aster Monday, and daily from that date. 0 0 








ilding saddle-room, &e., at Littleton, near 
Winchester, fe Mr. F. Hunt, Mr, A. W. Galbraith, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 
G. Sealey. ........0-000 s cancaaimesetanaae scores ez4d 0 0 
Carter & Son 240 0 0 
Grimw 232 0 0 
Fielder & Son (accepted) ....s00eee 239 0 0 
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For the erection of a silver-plate manufactory, show- 
rooms, warehouse, house, &c., for Messrs. W. & 
Sissons, Sheffield. Mr. J. P. Earle, architect. Quan- 
tities by the architect :— 

Hen Drake, 8h GNA cccececocctis oeeee £2,152 
G. Wade, Sheffield «. 1,89 
J. B, Shaw, Sheffield sees 
Bissett & Son, Sheffield .... 

Chambers & Son, Sheffi-ld 

Chadwick & Co., Rotherbam.. 

Henry Whitlock, Sheffield ove 

J. Mastin, Sheffield........ bevosbeusess pcos 
Rodley & Sons, Sheffield ... 

Foxton Bros. , Sheftiel 

J. Holmes, Sheffield 

Fearn & Savage, Sheffield 

Hardwick & Burton, Sheffie 

Hirst Bros., Sheffield. ° 

J. Garner, Sheffield.... 

W. Alflat, Sheffield 

Doncaster & Sons, Newark 

J. Rathbone, Sheffield (accepted) ... 

T, Willows, Sheffield 1 


oo 


eo soocoeseocoosoooosescsesco 
ecscoocoseecececeooecsose 





For drainage, road-making, erecting chapel, caretaker’s 
lodge, and mortuary, &c., forthe Swindon Cemetery Com- 
mittee, Mr. W. H. Read, architect :— 

Richen, Faringdon wo. £5,642 0 

Webb, Swindon .... ose 

Barrett, Swindon. . 5,662 0 

Maxwell, London, 

Beavan, Bristol 

Phillips & Powell and G, Wiltshire 
jointly, Swindon (accepted) 


5,393 10 





For new offices, board-room, &c., at the Gasworks, 
Hampton Wick. Mr. R. T. Elsam, architect :— 
L saat £1,498 0 0 
. 1,43 
i 5S 
. 1,395 


COMBOOD. scicicsssicsscessecsstven Searbieiaey 1,348 
i 1,324 
00 





ecocoeooocso 
cooooooooo 


Hickingbotham 
Williams (accepte1) 





For works at the Hind’s Head public-house, Chiswell- 
street, for Mr. French. Messs. Bird & Walters, archi- 
tects :— 

Bridgeman 





For alterations to the Hour Glass Brewery, Upper 
Thames-street, for the City of London Brewery Company 
(Limited). No quantities :— 

Canning & Mullins 
Jackson & Todd ...........ccecceeee ecseccscee 
Langmead & Way 


For alterations and additions to Shenton Hou:ze, 
Surbiton. Mr. E. H. Abbott, architect :— 
Messom (accepted) £835 0 0 


For warehouse (No. 2), Bethnal-green, for Mr. R. 
Letchford. Messrs, Hammack & Lambert, architects :— 
‘ 0 0 


1,777 0 0 
1645 0 0 











For warehouse (No. 3), Bethnal-green, for Mr. R, 
Letchford. Messrs. Hammack & Lambert, archit: cts :— 
RPGRUE SR ssp sions nad egnsneintsenansonoasthopibian £725 0 0 





For additions to warehouse, Bethnal-green, for Messrs. 
Allen & Banbury. Mvesrs, Hammack & Lambert, archi- 
tect8s:— 





For alterations, repairs, painting, &c., to Nos, 33 and 
34, Oraven-street. Mr. H. J. Peachey, architect, No 
quantities :— 

Laing & Son 
Hobson 
Briggs 





G. | Mr. Robt. Walker, architect, 
Gill vv 





For rebuilding Black Horse Tavern, Oxendon-street, W. 
mete Re i— 


1,436 0 
1,427 0 
1,341 0 
Jackson & Todd 1,310 0 
E. Toms . dtics 3;108°'S 


For repsirs, psinting, &c., to the St. Giles’s and Blooms- 
bury Pablic Baths ard Wash-houses, Endell-street. Mr. 
Alfred R, Pite, architect.- No quantities :— 

Larter & Co. ...... £1,050 

Patman & Fotheringhavn ..... 98: 
Cowell Bros. nial 
PROMO ss secciscaseheondigs Foesenvenptabeanns 
Staines & Fon 

Faulkner. 














eooooeo 











eooooceo 





For alterations to premises, Nos. 1 and 2, Bury-court, 
St. Mary-axe :— 
Patman & Fotheringham 
Kilby 
Sabey & Son 
Johnson & Co. . 
etd & Loveday 





Red 11n.....008 ebdeedcone ; 
Woollard 








Queen’s - road, 


For Wesleyan chapel and schools, 
Quan. 


Wandsworth-road. Mr, James Weir, architect. 
tities supplied :— 
Rider £6,251 
6,145 








5,953 


Lathey Bros, .. odes 
. 5,849 


Hayward Bros, 
Higgs & Hill... 
F. Higgs 
Hobson 
Howell, Bristol 
Toms 


eocoooosoo 
eooooecoso°o 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. B., Edinburgh (cancelled, hiving appeared elsewhere). 

E. N. (cancelled, having appeared ¢lsewte-e). 

B. (cancelled, having appeared elsewhe:e) 

H.& L—R, T. E.—G. M.—L. & L.—Sir W. A. R.—F M.—C. P 
& Co.—W.C. T—W. P. B.—A. B B.—M. 8.8B.—H. H.—J P. E— 
Ww. H. R—B, H.T.—P. & B.—H. & Co.—E, W. W.—Messis A & 
Son —J. G.—Fellow.—D. M.—W. H L.—J. P.—H. A. B.—G. & B 
w. G. W.-J.C.—F. G.—F. B.—J. G. & H.—L. B.—C. D. & Cr.— 
J. &.—J. 0. H. P.-R. P—8S. & B—P. 3S —A. W.G.—R W.8.— 
J.D.H—F, J. F—W. W.—D. & Co.—E. W. P. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Nore.—The respousibtlity of signe? articles,and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, uf course, with the authors, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VAOANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mx lines (about fifty words) or und e 4s. 6d, 
Fach additional line (about ten words) ........ esse 0s. 6d. 

_ Sew eanien of, Binte Atenas a Tare Sgn Fmd 
tisements on fron’ mpetitions, Contracts, Sales Auction 
&o. may be Cetahabll on eqptheaiees to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 28. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten w: eccccccccccecs Os. 6d. 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 
fice Receivt produced. 

THE OHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNPER :— 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 3d. per Week. 
For all other Advertisements 6d. per Week. 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
thea poy Rec ey Pade ig Pree fies Be Bag — Bg he 
remi' y Cash Registered or by Money Order, b) 
at the Post-office, King-etreet, Covent-garden, W.0 to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No, 46, Oatherine-street, W.0. 
Advertisements tor the current week's issue must reach the office 
vefore THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 











responsible for DRAWINGS, TEST]- 
vertisemen: 


The Publisher cannot be 
MONIALS#, &c, lett at the Office in reply to Ad ta, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is su direct trom the Office to residents 1: 


any part of the United at the 
= rate of 1%. per annum 








Best Bath 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Box Ground, Combe 
Corsham Down, Bown, 


And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apyr, 


Box Ground Stone 
Is the best for use in all exposed positions, bein 
a well-known and tried weather stone, 5 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. 





[Apvr, 


Doulting Preestone and Ham Will Ston, 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architeots and 
others are CAUTLUNED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, IIminster, §. 
merset.— Agent, Mr. HE. WILLIAMS, 73 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr. 








Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 
delivery to any Station, on application to 

STAPLE & HANN, Quarrymen, Stoke-sub. 
Hamden, Ilminster. Agent, E. CRICKMAY, 
No. 4, Agar-street, London, W.C. [Apvr. 


halte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
STODART & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr. 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 





Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNO?, 
in all thicknesses. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W,, 
London. (Apvr. 





J. L. BACON & CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Maniufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OF¥ICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 
for Twelve Stamps. 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT. 
Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Co 
Museum, Roy 

ce Offices, 


ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, 
British Museum, South Kensington 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, 

shops, 30,000 in use in London alone. Patro 


—They are exclusively adopted by 
arlia: mmissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
al Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Rail 

, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans’ 
nised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &., &c. 


and fitted at Bucking: 


Offices, 


N.B,.—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. K. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FL 


NOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR 
Its corstruction allows of the angle of ligh 





IRT-STREET, LONDON, 


(Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
t being readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 





